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F there is one thing more than another that strikes 
| the American architect who visits England, it is 

the wealth of beautiful precedent that surrounds 
the English architect, and his disregard of such prece- 
dent in the work done today. 

It may be the constant presence of the beauties of 
older England that has dulled his perceptions, but 
certainly the American architect has found inspiration 
abundantly in English work. Even those among us 
who have been trained in Paris and learned their pro- 
fession in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, produce work 
which is much more English than French, or if not 
English, Italian. 

Goodhue, one of the most brilliant designers we 
have produced worked freely in English perpendicular 
and Tudor, adapting them to modern conditions, and 
stamping all he did with his own vigorous personality. 

McKim, strongly influenced as he was by the flower 
of the Italian Renaissance, yet followed constantly 
that interpretation of the Italian Renaissance which 
is called Georgian, and was the basis of all our best 
early work. American architects admire English 
work, and in it seek their inspiration. 

One wonders then how it is that the English archi- 
tect deliberately leaves the beautiful old track, and 
seeks to do something new, something different. Old 
Regent Street had a fine dignity of line, with the 
sweep of its great curve. New Regent Street is far 
more pretentious, but far less convincing as a whole. 
There is no homogeneity about it, no sense of its 
having been designed as a whole. 

When the World’s Fair at Chicago was planned, 
the seven architects called together by Burnham agreed 
on a Classic style, on a definite order height and a 
definite intercolumnation fixing the scale. The result 


was an harmonious whole which did more than any 
other thing to fix the character of design in the 
United States. 

In Regent Street there was a wonderful opportunity 
for such cooperation in making a unified design. 
Instead, one finds, at the two circuses, some fine 
design with much dignity and the influence of Norman 
Shaw. Elsewhere one finds a block without beauty 
and wholly to its neighbors, and another block which 
reverses the curve of Regent Street, and has a concave 
front on a convex street line—a new idea, and by no 
means a happy one. 

Is Regent Street really better than Whitehall? Is it 
better than the Circus or the Royal Crescent at Bath? 
It seems to me, one must answer in the negative. If 
so, there is no excuse for the lavish expenditure it 
represents, nor for its insistent demand on our atten- 
tion. Yet it has fine quality and, in places, especially 
at the Quadrant end, dignity combined with a sense 
of the picturesque which is very delightful. 

It is a relief to know that with the Bank of England 
it is a different story. Here is a fine old fagade by Sir 
John Soane, old enough to have an historical interest 
and fine enough to justify the board in their decision 
to retain it untouched. 

There is another thing about English work which 
strikes the American architect, that is the modest and 
unpretending exteriors which so often are the shell 
for beautiful, even magnificent, interiors. This is true 
here. Through the simple, somewhat austere exterior 
one was admitted to beautiful courtyards and beautiful 
rooms. 

More consideration was given to the officers than 
to the force in the early days of the Bank, and no con- 
sideration given to economy of space, light, air or 
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ventilation, all things so essential in a large modern 
working office. It was treated in the manner of an 
English gentleman’s house or club, rather than as 
business offices. 

This is a point of view which seems strange to us, 
and yet one is inclined to think that the home at- 
mosphere found in so many English offices is a per- 
fectly definite factor in facilitating business, and that 
a large deal may well be amicably arranged over a 
perfectly appointed lunch table, which, under other 
conditions, might have hung fire. 

The Bank of England is filled with the romance of 
finance—an institution which more than any other in 
the world has guided and controlled finance through- 
out the seven seas for three hundred years. It was not 
the first of the great banks; those of Venice, Barce- 
lona, Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Rotterdam and 
Stockholm were earlier, but owing to England's 
growing commerce, from the days of Elizabeth on, it 
became the greatest and most influential of all. 

Pepys’ diary gives one an extremely interesting 
view of public finance in the time of Charles II, and it 
was the king’s autocratic action, in closing the 
Exchequer and appropriating its funds, which awoke 
the financiers of England to the necessity of a central 
banking organization. 
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Notwithstanding the lesson the people had had, not 
to put their trust in princes, they showed their faith 
in their Government in 1694 by subscribing £1,200,000 
to a bank which was to loan all its funds to the Gov- 
ernment. Thus the Bank of England was established 
following a long succession of continental banks from 
Venice in the 12th century to Stockholm in the 17th 
century, and became in time the leader of all in con- 
trolling the financial affairs of the world. 

A visitor to the old bank, now being torn down, 
would undoubtedly be impressed by the fact that it 
looked less like a bank than a very fine residence of an 
English gentleman, with offices for his employees; 
and, for privacy, having the outer walls blank and 
the rooms opening on inner courts. One of these with 
its trees and greenery was the one on which the prin- 
cipal rooms opened; and these rooms are very beautiful 
and well appointed. 

The outside with its dignified, unpierced wall is 
familiar to everyone who knows the city, but the 
inside, finer in many ways, is not so familiar. The 
new building preserves the exterior intact, but the 
interior goes completely, and only by reproductions, 
carefully done from the old work, will the fine courts 
and rooms be preserved. 

The change, however, was essential for room. Even 
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before the war it had been considered. At this time 
there were perhaps twelve hundred employees. Al- 
ready the space available for this force was inadequate. 
With the war, in four years, this force grew with 
England’s enormous loans until today there are nearly 
four thousand employees, three-quarters of whom are 
outside the bank. 

It is interesting to compare these with the early 
employees. In the year after its establishment there 
were fifty-four employees. Three of the head men 
received £250 a year, but most of the force received 
less than £100. The total'salary list was £4,300. 

The decision to rebuild then was forced on the 
board, and Sir Herbert Baker was appointed to design 
the new building. A glance at the old plan shows a 
building that has grown gradually under different 
hands, at different times, and the only wonder is that 
the plan is as good as it is. All offices on the blank 
outside wall must either open on courtyards or be 
top-lighted, and the courts are not so placed as to be 
most serviceable. 

Sir Herbert Baker’s task was a most difficult one: 
to retain the exterior, to retain the most interesting 
features of the interior, and yet to provide a modern 
banking office with ample space and light. The solu- 
tion, as presented, is so good as to seem the one ob- 
vious solution, but only an architect realizes how diffi- 
cult was the problem which was so beautifully solved. 

Briefly, he set back the new building fifty feet from 
the old facade, and on the ground floor made a series 
of top-lit offices around the whole perimeter. The 
new court room and committee room on the first floor 
open on a new and larger court on the axis of the old 
entrance from Threadneedle Street. This represents 
the old garden court. 

Lothbury Court is reproduced, but farther west. In 
place of the hopeless jumble at the corner of Lothbury 
and Princes Streets, there is now a beautifully bal- 
anced plan, centering on a horseshoe-shaped court, 
which lights the upper stories. The inner offices of 
the ground floor are high and have clerestory light. 
The great garden court enlarges on the first and still 
farther for all upper floors, which are even over- 
generously supplied with light, the blocks being but 
forty-five feet deep and lighted on both sides. Such 
is tne plan, logical, efficient, and, as is usual in such 
a case, very beautiful as well. 

The exterior was a still more difficult problem. As 
the main block of the building set back fifty feet from 
the outer walls, Sir Herbert thought it necessary to 
make an obvious connection between the old outer 
building and the new inner one, and this has been 
done on Threadneedle Street over the entrance, and 
on Lothbury, and in a few other minor points. 

One does not readily see the architectural necessity 
of these connections. If essential for the development 
of the plan of the building, that on Threadneedle 


Street is well handled and ties in with the old; that 
on Lothbury is not so convincing, for two wings, 
flanking the entrance, and going up to the full height 
of the building, are not in scale or harmony with the 
old. 

The corner of Lothbury and Princes Streets also has 
a dome added which is not an improvement of that 
now fine corner mass. This is, however, hypercritical, 
since plan and exterior as a whole are fine. Here, then, 
is an example of modern English architecture done 
with high respect for the old work and an earnest 
endeavor to make the new harmonize with it. 

For the actual construction it seemed necessary to 
keep at least one-half of the premises in working con- 
dition, and to keep bullion and currency in the vaults; 
therefore, the building is being torn down half at a 
time and newly built, and then the remainder taken 
down and rebuilt, so the work will last many years. 

It is interesting to note one thing which is in line 
with our own experience in the Federal Reserve banks. 
They look upon the present number of employees as 
the peak, and see no likelihood of any increase. Our 
Federal Reserve banks were planned at the peak, and 
although at the time they were built, increased ac- 
commodation in the future was considered, it seems 
now very unlikely that any such increase will ever 
be needed. 

The Bank of England reasons that the war loans 
were so phenomenal that the pressure was greatest a 
few years ago, and will now decrease as the business 
world gradually approaches normal. 

Notwithstanding ‘‘Wars and rumors of war,"’ the 
Bank of England sees no danger of any recurrence of 
1914-1918, and one may be thankful that a body so 
wise and foreseeing as the directors of the Bank of 
England believes in the general common sense and 
wisdom of the great nations of the world, and that its 
peace will not again be disturbed as in those frightful 
years. 

My thanks are due to the Governor of the Bank, 
Montague Norman, for his kindness and courtesy; to 
George Macaulay Booth, chairman of the building 
committee; to Mr. Troup, the associate architect, who 
took me over the building; and to Mr. Scott, Sir 
Herbert Baker's assistant, who showed me the draw- 
ings and furnished many of the illustrations. 


* * * * 


The illustrations accompanying this article depict 
the richness of antiquity enshrouding the old build- 
ing, and the expansive changes that have enhanced 
the mass of the structure, and brought the old into 
new life—a modern setting. The contrast here por- 
trayed lends nobility to the past, and respect for the 
ever progressing present. It proves that a beautiful 
structure has the foundation of stability that a new 
generation should treat with deference. 
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Early American Doorways 


OORWAYS taken from early American houses 
are on current exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This display is a fresh devia- 

tion for the Museum in presenting phases of art that 
are our heritage from our Colonial forefathers. They 
reveal the simple but distinctive exterior features of 
Puritanical architecture, the interior of which is al- 
ready well portrayed in the permanent collection of 
the American Wing. 

This group of entrances, along with other exterior 
accessories such as inn-signs and weather-vanes, are 
characteristic of the simplicity and conservatism of 
American homes in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
A conspicuous motif in the architectural design of the 
Colonial house, the doorways shown in this exhibit 
illustrate various treatments of conventionalized pat- 
terns, and are a suitable representation of the type of 
entranceway prevalent in that period. Its simple dig- 
nity has no rival to-day in harboring an atmosphere 
of warm hospitality. The keynote of design is denoted 
by a symmetrical arrangement emphasizing the hori- 
zontal rather than the vertical line. 

Although based on the Renaissance disposition of 
parts as interpreted in England during the 17th and 
18th centuries, there is individuality in the interpre- 
tation of conventionalized motifs. It is, of course, the 
result of difference in social customs and economic 
conditions in the Colonial and Early Republican peri- 
ods. Also, the variety of materials available to these 
early architects necessitated original adaptation of 
design. Along the Atlantic coast there appears to 
have been quite a varied conception of the rendering 
of form. A general stylistic influence pervaded, but 
different sections of the country, owing to local cul- 
tural tastes, introduced their 
own local flavor into the de- 
tails. 

For instance, in many door- 
ways from different parts of 
the country there is a similar 
arrangement of open pediment 
above a fan-light, while the 
door itself is flanked by pilas- 
asters or engaged columns. 
This type predominated 
throughout the Colonies due 
mostly to the design books 
studied by architects and 
builders of those days. How- 
ever, the rendering of orna- 
ment is the telltale indicating 
the locality from which the 
the door originated. 

The sidelights and rectan- 
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gular transom distinguish the doorway on this page, 
which was brought to the Museum from Rhode Island. 
It belonged on a famous old house in Portsmouth, 
called Vaucluse, and from the character of the detail 
its date is considered to be at the beginning of the 19th 
century. The treatment of a door frame, as here, in 
which a moulded trim is joined into square blocks at 
the corners appeared in England, it is said, the latter 
part of the 18th century, and a short time afterward in 
this country. The radiating character of its ornament 
with an adaptation of the pattern repeated in the soffit 
of the cornices gives to its breadth an air of fitness and 
delicacy. Several doorways around New York and in 
New Jersey show close similarity in scheme, but in- 
stead of the moulded trim are substituted by small col- 
onettes reeded or fluted; the carved fans or ellipses 
being combined with ornament made of small pieces 
of moulded wood, as evidenced in other illustrations 
of Trenton and Ridgeville entrances. 

Another doorway in the collection, from Rhode 
Island, comes from Bristol, and is identified as the 
theme of a craftsman working in wood. Little brack- 
ets above a meander give delicacy to the cornice, and 
introduce a detail that was much used along the sea- 
board. Ornamental detail is brought out around the 
lunette of the transom. Applied rosettes decorate the 
rectangle of the frieze above each pilaster. The archi- 
trave moulding around the fan-light is enriched by 
fluting and gouge work, and is broken by the transom- 
bar. This design, it is explained, was a characteristic 
treatment of some of the best doorways of the Bristol, 
Newport, and Providence type. 

The New York doorway resembles the models fre- 
quently seen not so long ago in the neighborhood 
south of Washington Square. 
Set into a brick wall, the ef- 
fect of free-standing columns 
was achieved by arranging 
columns only slightly en- 
gaged both on the inside and 
outside. Use of the Ionic 
order as a basis predicts the 
classical revival of the 19th 
century, but the freedom ex- 
pressed in placing the Roman 
ornament detracts from the 
heaviness of the classical in- 
terpretation. This doorway is 
placed early in the century. 

From the City Tavern, 
Alexandria, Virginia, is dis- 
played a type of doorway il- 
lustrating correct and conven- 
tional adaptation. Flanked 
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The doorway to the left was taken from the City Tavern, 
Alexandria, Virginia, from which was brought the wood- 
work of the ballroom in the American Wing. It is an 
extremely good example of the most correct and conven- 
tional design. 





Photographs by Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 





The New York doorway, above, is familiar to those 
acquainted with Washington Square about a decade ago. 
It was lent by Henry F. duPont for current exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


In the lower left-hand corner is an entrance from 
Bristol, Rhode Island, which is interesting to compare 
with the type directly above it, for there is the same 
general scheme in both of them with variation of treat- 
ment in the detail. 
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EARLY AMERICAN DOORWAYS 


In the doorway from the Runyan House in Trenton, 
New Jersey, (right) there is a slightly different arrange- 
ment by the use of the ornamental band made up of small 
sections of moulding. This and the Bristol door typify the 
style prevalent in Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland. 





From Ridgeville, Maryland, shown above, comes an- 
other specimen with the same wooden quality featured in 
the Trenton and Bristol doorways. Under the cornice is 
curious detail occurring in various combinations along 
the seaboard. It was loaned by the New Milford 
Historical Society. 


The doorway and porch from Bristol House, New 
Haven, Connecticut, illustrates a more straightforward 
architectural treatment. The detail and proportions 
have been so refined as to take on a purely wooden quality 
although most of the basic motifs are derived from stone 
detail. 
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by three-quarter engaged Doric columns, the entrance 
is topped by a section of triglyphs, and the whole is 
supported by an open pediment over a fan-light. 
Carved rosettes in lozenge-shaped panels under the 
soffit, and decorated modillions are worked into the 
details of the composition. It is significant as an ex- 
istent specimen of architectural exactness and formal- 
ity, specified as distinctive of the third quarter of the 
18th century. 

One of the most beautiful examples in the exhibit 
from the standpoint of simplicity of design is the en- 
trée taken from the Runyon House in Trenton, New 
Jersey. In this is portrayed an arrangement of the or- 
namental band composed of small sections of mould- 
ing, while the pilaster and the deep reveal of the soffit 
are reeded, which is a characteristic treatment in the 
Middle States. 

Comparing the Trenton door with one from Ridge- 
ville, Maryland, dating early in the 19th century, they 
both represent the architectural scheme with decora- 
tive variations that prevailed in Delaware, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey, and Maryland at that time. Fur- 
ther north, around New York and in Connecticut, the 
same spirit was moving with somewhat different ideas 
of expression. 

Mr. Charles O. Cornelius observes: 

**Many of the doorways dating from the early part 
of the 19th century show an ingenious use of mechan- 
ically made ornament. Intrinsically it is not so fine as 
the decorative carving of the preceding period, and it 
forms a transition between the freer late 18th century 
use of classic ideas and their more archaeological em- 
ployment in the so-called Classical Revival of the 19th 
century. 

‘Interruption of sea-traffic with England during the 
early years of the 19th century may partially account 
for the substitution of a good deal of this home-made 
ornament for the finer moulded composition ornament 
which would have been imported. Necessity here may 
truly have been the mother of invention. 

In the Maryland doorway there is a strange detail 
under the cornice that occurs in various combination 
all along the sea coast. Running in a deep channel 
effect, the moulding is cut into short sections which, 
alternating vertically and horizontally, form an inter- 
esting wooden band treatment, introducing lights and 
darks into the pattern. ‘“This idea must have origin- 
ated in the shop of some master-carpenter, for it ap- 
pears not to have been published. The 1798 volume 
of the Country Builder’s Assistant shows some exam- 
ples of cornices using this treatment.’ Reeding, flut- 
ing and gouge work are also worked into the detail of 
the Ridgeville doorway. 

A franker architectural treatment is noticeable in 
the doorway from the Bristol House in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Detail and the proportions are so re- 
fined that they have a purely wooden quality, even 


though most of the basic characteristics have been 
developed from stone detail. “‘David Hoadley, the 
architect of this house, was a carpenter-architect of 
much more than ordinary knowledge, familiar with 
traditional forms. This doorway is certainly one of 
the most satisfying of its type, rather original in its 
conception, gracefully free in its execution, and un- 
usually consistent in scale.” 

‘The examination of such a group of doorways as 
those shown in the exhibition,’’ Mr. Cornelius adds, 
‘*as well as the study of many related types which are 
published, renders very difficult any dogmatic state- 
ment or any generalization as to their style. On the 
other hand, each of them does possess a peculiar and 
indefinable quality which seems to identify it with a 
certain locality. To any one who has seen many of 
the houses in Newport and Providence, our Newport 
doorway identifies itself immediately as in this group. 
The doorways from Trenton and Maryland are unmis- 
takably froia the district not far from Philadelphia. 
The New Haven doorway is equally marked as from 
Connecticut. 

‘Very few details were of exclusive use in a single 
locality. Travel on the part of house owners and 
house builders led to an exchange of ideas; distribu- 
tion of books added to this. It is some peculiar qual- 
ity arising from the combination of certain details, the 
preponderance of one type of ornament or another, 
which must in the last analysis give that elusive qual- 
ity associated with a locality.” 

Among the smaller accessions of this exhibit is an 
octagonal brass sundial, delicately engraved, which is 
reported to have been situated in front of Mt. Vernon 
during the last years of Washington's life, and for 
some time after his death. Two weather-vanes, one 
dated 1682 and another 1711, are made of wrought 
iron. These, with two brass sundials, dated 1630 and 
1644, were loaned by the Essez Institute of Salem, 
Massachusetts, to the Museum for the exhibition. 
Hanging inn-signs of various sorts appear over the 
doorways, and one dated 1811 is unusually decorated 
with painted arms of New York State and with a 
turned enframement. 

There is a carved wooden statue in the center of the 
gallery by William Rush of Philadelphia, which is an 
example of an early piece of American sculpture. It is 
particularly displayed here, as much of this sculptor’s 
work was done in wood for exterior use. His full- 
length statue of Washington is now permanently 
placed in Independence Hall. 

The gallery scenes show how well the doorways 
have been arranged for comparison of types and varia- 
tion in design. Collected together from various sec- 
tions, in the Museum, they are accessible to everyone 
interested in their architecture. Their distinctiveness 
in the planning of early American homes has thus 
received auiiamdes. 
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Music in Architecture 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on! 


BEAUTIFUL composition like the Ninth Sym- 
A phony enthralls the aesthete, be he musician or 
layman. Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's 
Dream, once heard, becomes a living melody. Har- 
mony, blending of tones, and rhythm of composition, 
all fittingly applied to produce a unified whole, with- 
out giving consciousness of the desired end, are ele- 
ments that go to make up a musical masterpiece. The 
same tones can come out of cold stone, and arouse the 
emotions to vibrating rhythm when the architectural 
setting into which they are arranged speaks in har- 
monious, colorful, and symmetrical notes that bring 
ecstasy to the observer. Few such monuments of archi- 
tecture live in America today. The Memorial Quad- 
rangle at Yale University has achieved that goal, and 
for that reason it is an example we can continually 
turn to while waiting for more architectural tunes. 

Why does an architectural structure suggest the 
spirit of DeBussy or Strauss? Perhaps the soul of 
music is in all art. 

Architecture to live must express something like a 
joyful waltz that will make those who stroll before it 
dance in rapture to the surrounding harmony. It 
must be a living beauty that will last forever, else it 
will eventually go down to be replaced by something 
more beautiful, or, in a practical age, more utilitarian. 

The art of another day will find this architectural 
masterpiece at Yale an inspiration—an embodiment of 
a plastic ideal rendered in‘such exquisite proportions 
that the melody of the atmosphere resounds in all the 
details. 

Just as the composer puts all of his emotions into a 
lyrical theme, so that a still-life object like the piano 
can be made to relate his tale, so stones constructed 
into a beautiful architectural mass, as at Yale, can 
convey to the world the potentiality that lies behind 
a master mind—musician or architect. 

Warm, rich, deep tonality, light and dark shadings, 
mellow and subdued color combinations all blend 
together in this structure to produce a thrilling chord 
of permanent enjoyment. Design is there, but it is as 
if a coincidence rather than as something attained 
through long ponderance. A finger touch here, and 
loud pedal there, the orchestra plays the motif in 
unison. 

It seems as though the architect has worked into 
one detail an amusing little ditty that causes a chuckle, 
and then has found another spot where a future 
Brahms might come to be inspired with some more 
intangible rimes. A dreamer who sympathizes with 
all idealistic dreamers, thus does, and can the architect 
show himself to be through his work. 


Around an architectural group is woven the romance 
of humanity that comes under its shelter. Secrets are 
shut up within its walls forever and a day, but the 
songs that have come down to us from buried Greece 
have made her art a living realism. 

What song did James Gamble Rogers, the architect 
of Harkness Memorial Quadrangle, think that Yale 
might echo into the still, uncertain future? The beau- 
tiful Harkness Tower floats up in Gothic dignity, 
while, below, the colorful peaks of the roofs of Bran- 
ford and Killingworth Courts bring the musician back 
to the more resonant notes of the body of his compo- 
sition. 

Mediaeval, yet modern, this architectural cluster 
is artfully embellished with queer platforms and 
strange cubby-holes that seem to have no purpose at 
all except to give the feeling of intimacy and sublimity 
to one who sits in solitude and hears the entrancing 
chime of it all. 

Yet one realizes that this institution of learning is 
by no means the recess of solitary music. One may 
sense that the architect's music keeps in rhythm with 
the spirit of the hour. He has created a vivid, living 
picture that carries a permanent pattern of beauty to 
all who are associated with the environment. Yale 
has a monument that welcomes all to be inspired with 
its melody. 

Ingenious placing of millstones, historic to Yale, 
into the walk running around the courtyard remind 
one of that romantic old fireside hymn, ‘‘Silver Threads 
Among the Gold."’ It is charming, rapturous—this 
making of monuments that carry refrains of the past 
along into the present structure, and leave for future 
generations strains that grow more beautiful in senti- 
ment as time goes on. As Browning says, “‘the last 
of life, for which the first was made.” 

In unity of composition two beautiful Gothic 
towers, recalling old English traditions, rise up to 
sound out the glare of the morning sun. Harkness is 
of the ‘‘Couronne’’ style of St. Botolph in Boston, 
England, and is probably distinctive as the only 
‘“*Crown"’ tower in this country, perhaps the only one 
of this type built in the modern era. Wrexham Tower, 
not so high, but with an impressive ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, sings forth the memory of Elihu Yale, and is a 
tribute to the church at Wrexham in North Wales 
in which he is buried. The cloistered passageway 
past Wrexham carries out the Gothic harmony. 

Graceful tracing of the theme in ivy and foliage, 
particularly at this time of year when Nature’s green 
changes in hue to reds and browns, give accent and 
staccato to the music of this Gothic arrangement, 
both old and new in spirit, and original in detail. 


(Continued on Page 353) 
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HERE are many small byways in England which 

are full of charm. One has only to venture upon 

a few of these often obscure, but always well 
paved, hedge-bordered roads to find ample reward. 
Their seclusion seems to have been preserved for those 
who love to idle through them, and for hours at a 
time one may go ungreeted, save for the occasional 
nod of a blue-bell. 

On such a road, well away from the main highway 
from Tewkesbury to Gloucester, lies the little village 
of Deerhurst, in Saxon times called ‘‘Doer-Hyrst,”’ 
where stands an ancient priory church. The name is 
supposed to have meant “‘the forest of wild animals,”’ 
and this is quite reasonable as the shores of the Severn 
were once heavily wooded, and so a haunt for all sorts 
of animal life. 

To estimate with a measure of certainty the date in 
which Deerhurst Church was built one must not lean 
too heavily upon its ancient records, but rather turn 
to the church itself, to the arrangement of the stones 
in the exterior of the tower and nave, and also to cer- 
tain characteristics within. 

The exterior angles of the lower, Saxon tower, and 
the south eastern angle of the clerestory, are excellent 
indications of the age of Deerhurst. At these points 
the angles have no ornament, nor even dressed stone 
termination. Such parts of the building as were the 
work of the Norman or later builders, show the ash- 
lar quoin stones in the angles, arranged alternately 
long and short, which gives a certain ornamental 
effect. 

Other evidence of its antiquity is provided by the 
“herring bone’’ pattern in the stone work on the 
exterior of the clerestory and tower, and, while this 
pattern is found only in a few places, it is distinctly 
a Saxon design. With these premises it is not hazard- 
ing too much to say that the old church, which is 
probably the best preserved specimen of Saxon work 
in all England, was built about the year 700 A.D. 

Most of the English parish churches have been 
evolved physically, by a process of growth during 
which parts have been added or removed, so that fre- 
quently the original design of the building has been 
obscured. Although this process has had of necessity 
to adapt itself to the needs and usages of the times in 
which these churches have thriven, the result is that, 
because of the numerous alterations and restorations, 
some fairly successful and some tragic in their ruth- 
lessness, the present forms of these parish churches 
are quite different from what they were when they 
were first built. The ceremony was then conducted 
with little ritual, and the architectural east end was 
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much smaller than it was in the Middle Ages, when 
the service was more elaborate and required the em- 
ployment of more priests. 

The constantly changing relation between the sizes 
of the naves and choirs brought a sharp division in 
the English churches. They were separated into two 
groups: abbeys and cathedrals for the use of the 
clergy, and parish churches for the laity. It seems 
not unlikely, too, that during the Norman rule these 
parish churches were insufficient in numbers, for there 
are many instances cited in which the naves of abbeys 
and cathedrals were used as parish churches. (Leland, 
in his ‘‘Itinerary,"’ mentions this as being true of 
Tewkesbury Abbey at the time of the Dissolution.) So 
like many others the nave of Deerhurst Church be- 
longed to, and was used by, the people of the parish; 
while the choir and sanctuary were used only by the 
monks who approached them from separate entrances. 

Deerhurst, of which these things are very true, as 
it now stands, in an excellent state of preservation and 
in constant use, is in the form of a parallelogram, 
although it was originally cruciform; the change hav- 
ing been brought about by the later addition of two 
aisles, and the demolition of the apsidal east end. The 
latter occurred many years before the Reformation. 

The first change was made soon after the coming 
of the Normans when the south aisle was added. This 
made necessary the removal of the lower part of the 
south wall of the nave, and in its place the introduc- 
tion of three transitional Norman arches. It was not, 
however, until the 13th century that the north aisle 
was added, and, as with the south side, three arches 
were installed beneath the remaining part, although 
of a later type. 

One enters the church through a portal in the tower 
at the west end. Over the doorway there is a weird 
figure which is known to the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage as ‘The Deerhurst Dragon,”’ which of course has 
its local traditions. 

Over the second portal which leads immediately 
into the nave, there is another carved figure in striking 
contrast to the first. This is the effigy of St. Denis, 
its patron saint when it belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, near Paris. He is represented as wearing, as 
well as carrying, his head, as may be seen quite fre- 
quently in the carved figures of the martyred apostles 
in France. 

The tower, because of its tapering sides, appears to 
be much higher than the seventy feet it is, and it is 
divided into a series of five rooms, one above the other, 
with windows, some looking outwards and some into 
the nave. One of these is of special interest as indi- 
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cating the Priory’s Saxon heritage. It is a rather 
elaborate, two-light, triangular, double-window high 
up in the west wall, the three cornered heads of which 
are supported by fluted jambs with rounded plinths. 
The fifth floor of the tower was a single room in which 
were hung the bells, and the top of the tower was 
surmounted by a spire which was demolished by a 
furious wind storm some time in the 17th century. 

Although the nave has undergone various changes 
from time to time, its original Saxon simplicity has 
been well preserved. In the 14th and 15th centuries 
churches began to be more ornamented, especially the 
interiors, and decorative work was added to the then 
severe styles. However, a few, amongst which was 
Deerhurst, kept to the more simple designs. 

What changes were made in the old church were 
rather limited. The old plain, triangular glass was 
removed from the windows, and in its place was put 
decorated glass of comparatively vivid coloring and 
quite elaborate design. .Whether there was ever any 
intention of continuing these windows along the 
south side of the church is a question. At any rate, 
none was put there, and, as the cloisters extended 
along that side, it is quite possible that the omission 
was intended. 

At the left as one enters the church from the west, 
there is a font which is of rare interest because of its 
great antiquity. The design which encircles the lower 
part of the bowl, one of spiral lines, the ends of which 
converge and finally meet in a continuous pattern, is 
one of very early Irish origin, frequently used by Irish 
missionaries in the illumination of manuscripts which 
are known to be of no later date than the 8th century. 

The Saxon details within the church are no less 
important than those without. For example, there is 
a general widening at the base of the doors and win- 
dows, and an internal splay in the apertures which 
open outwards, giving the impression that the walls 
are even thicker than they actually are. The sides of 
the angular windows are made of two single flat 
stones, leaning against each other so as to form a tri- 
angle. 

In the original church the nave was separated from 
the choir by a wall in the centre of which was an arch, 
very high and wide. Beyond this was the sanctuary 
which was also set apart by a similar arch, and still 
further to the east lay the apse. 

The form of the extreme east end of the church, 
which is now in ruins, has been the subject of much 
discussion by archzologists. The concensus of opin- 
ion is that this apse, of which only a fragment re- 
mains, was polygonal, and that it was a substitution 
for an even earlier one of Saxon design, and semi- 
circular. At present, as both this apse and the 
ancient sanctuary are in ruins, what was originally 
the choir is used as the chancel, and at the east end is 
the arch which used to lead into the sanctuary; and 
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although the wall has been blocked up these many 
years, the arch itself stands out from the wall in bold 
relief. This was made of a single row of rectangular 
stones, supported at each end by columns which carry 
Saxon capitals. 

The choir of the old monastic church had four 
entrances, two in each side, through which the monks 
had access to the church from the cloisters and garth. 
In this choir, now the chancel, there is an arrangement 
of the altar which, according to present Anglican 
usage, is so unusual as to invite comment. Instead of 
being placed directly against the east wall of the sanc- 
tuary, this altar is well out towards the centre of the 
chancel, and at the north, east, and south sides there 
are long seats, like pews. At present it stands altar- 
wise, but until 1846 it stood longitudinally, but still 
in the center, and presented a north side to the cele- 
brant. After the Reformation the shifting of the altar 
from place to place was quite a common circumstance, 
and it was due to the dislike of the Puritans to any- 
thing which savored of the unregenerate days, and 
because of their conception of the altar as the Lord's 
Table, rather than as a symbol of sacrifice. 

There are, of course, several churches in England 
of equal antiquity which are still quite well preserved. 
On the other hand, I believe that there are some things 
so individual about Deerhurst as to make this brief 
record worth while, even to those to whom the name 
Deerhurst means nothing more than a little village in 
Gloucestershire. 


An Artist's Perspective of Architecture 


RTIST and architect, in the sense of structural 
creativeness, are synonymous. The artist visions 
mass as a unified whole. The architect must have that 
same gift of perspective, but, like the sculptor, must 
be able to build mass into original forms, as Rodin 
made clay tell his philosophy of life. 

The architect creates, develops, and directs the 
building of a beautiful structure, the pattern of his 
imagination. An artist interprets on paper the feeling 
that the architect embodies in his construction. 

Through artistic rendering, American architectural 
design has awakened fresh interest abroad. Exhibits 
of pencil drawings and pastels by Theodore A. T. 
dePostels in Paris and New York colorfully portray 
American structures, emphasizing light and dark 
tones with genuine feeling. 

It was these exhibits that moved a Paris critic to 
declare, ‘America is not only the country of wealth 
and vastness, but soon she will compete with the Old 
World, from the artistic point of view. M. de Postels 
is a magician, whose pencil drawings and pastels have 
revealed a New York unsuspected by foreigners, and 
of which he has brought out in relief the imposing 
beauty that he has found accumulating there."’ 
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hibition has stimulated an ambition to de- 

velop a national style of architecture. The ex- 
hibition, held in Melbourne in June, under the direc- 
tion of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, 
brought together architectural types representative of 
various nations, including the United States. Wide 
professional and public interest was attracted, and 
extensive critical discussion indicated the penetrating 
influence of the work of architects in other lands. 
The critics generally agreed that the event construc- 
tively supplied a real need. 

Editorially, the Age of Melbourne said that, 
“The aim of the exhibition is to foster the civic 
sense of the community, which, after all, is gauged 
and judged to a very large extent on the stvle and 
character of its commercial premises and homes. 

‘*What better advertisement for this great Common- 
wealth could be conceived than a style of architecture 
all Australian—a style, while embodying all the funda- 
mental principles of the art of other lands, yet has 
that distinctiveness which appeals, as it has done for 
centuries past in other countries? Why should not 
this young, virile, developing, wonderful country 
portray its character through its architecture? The 
profession is striving to that end, but it cannot hope 
to succeed unless it has the backing of the Australian 
people, who, after all, are not lacking in the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful.” 

The exhibition consisted of drawings and photo- 
graphs, illustrating the work of the British Empire, 
which included England, New Zealand and Australia; 
also a small exhibit from India; foreign countries be- 
ing represented by collections from the United States, 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. ‘‘The Italian archi- 
tectural atmosphere, from which the basis of some of 
the modern ideas of Australian home building are 
drawn, is provided by a collection of works made by 
members of the institute.’’ There was also a splendid 
display of architectural literature in eight volumes, 
representing every country, drawn from the institute 
library. Four of the six floors of the exhibition were 
devoted to foreign displays. Every phase of archi- 
tectural advancement from the earliest days of the 
Roman Empire were on review. 

‘Apart from Germany, it is probably that the near- 
est approach to actual originality comes from the 
United States, where the very immensity of some of 
the buildings, such as, the Monolith-like Shelton 
Hotel, New York, designed by Mr. Arthur L. Harmon 
precludes the adoption of any familiar architectural 
manner.” 

‘*An instance of the mobility of the American con- 
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structive idea is the very charming South View of a 
Residence by Mr. F. L. Forster, New York. Here we 
have an evidently commodious, but unpretentious 
country house, free from meritricious ornamentation 
which characterizes so many modern dwellings, and 
set in agreeable sylvan surroundings. 

‘*Features in the modern dwelling which fail some- 
times to gladden the fastidious eye are, of course, 
often not chargeable to the designer, but to the hamp- 
ering direction of clients, or the unavoidable eccen- 
tricities of some popular style which has secured a 
vogue. 

“This exhibition is a most comprehensive, and at 
the same time comparative, demonstration of what 
the architect is doing over a wide section of the world, 
and its message to the public is conveyed in a manner 
so artistically acceptable as to make the acquiring of 
knowledge a pleasure as well as a profit.”’ 

In the display was a special group of drawings of 
old colonial houses and churches, the work of Mr. 
Hardy Wilson, lent by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

The British section included beautiful examples of 
garden designing, notably Garden Pavilion, Melchet- 
court, England by Braddell and Deane; and Water 
Garden and Rose Garden, Southlands, Kettering by 
Messrs. Kieffer and Fleming. 

“In addition to the more intimate living house, 
many imposing public buildings are presented, in 
which old-time traditions have been largely put aside 
in favor of an impressive but somewhat heavy manner, 
described as Egypto-Roman. There is, however, to 
be noted here a considerable amount of variety of 
thought, and the one contribution of Sir Edward 
Lutyens, R.A., Britannic House,. Finsbury Circus, is 
a fine example of perfection of line and proportion. 

“In the drawings from the American Institute of 
Architects there is a general tendency towards massive 
simplicity, in connection with which ornamentation 
as generally applied to normal buildings would be as 
much out of place as a string of beads on an elephant. 
A striking example is The Liberty Memorial, Kansas 
City, the work of Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, and 
there are also things worth considering in the various 
elaborate studies for The Hotel Shelton and the New 
York Telephone Buildings. 

‘‘New Zealand is strongly represented by the Insti- 
tute of Architects, Wellington, the collection of 
which contains many fine specimens of civic business 
and domestic architecture. 

‘The Bund Deutscher Architekten presents an im- 
posing display of plans and drawings, the leading 
characteristics of which are positively and tempera- 





mentally national. These designs impress themselves 
on the imagination by the very force of their individu- 
ality, but there is a deliberate, uncompromising agres- 
siveness about the lines of many of them which does 
not commend itself to one’s sense of the beautiful. 

“The Society of Architects in Prague, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia; the Tasmanian Institute of Architects, Hobart; 
and the Institute of Architects, New South Wales, all 
send good work, notable examples from the latter 
State being St. Mathia’s Church, Manly, by Messrs. 
Wright and Apperly; the Sydney Boys’ High School, 
by L. C. McCredie; and Chambers, Phillip-street by 
E. L. Sodersteem."’ 

The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, Mel- 
bourne was represented by many fine drawings, such 
as the ‘‘Francis House, Collins-street,’’ and ‘‘Home, 
Avoca Hill, South Yarra,’’ by Messrs. Blacket and 
Forster; and the ‘‘Home Toorak,’ by R. H. Alsop 
and Cyril A. Farey. 

Efforts to evolve an Australian style seemed to be 
the chief concern of those interested in the exhibition. 
Expansiveness of expression was urgently stressed. 
Continuing to quote from the Age, the following 
has been abstracted from its columns to show how 
reaction to the exhibit was expressed: 

“Just as efforts are being made to promote an Austra- 
lian style in literature and art generally, so the evolu- 
tion of an Australian national style in architecture is 
also being attempted. 

‘So far, progress has been more pronounced in the 
sphere of home building than in that of city commer- 
cial premises, though perceptible headway has been 
made in this direction also. Probably, as a result of 
the exhibition, this phase of Australian architecture 
will materially progress in the near future, though an 
essential to the advancement is some relaxation of the 
restrictions which now hamper architects in much of 
their work. 

‘The Australian national style is based on classical 
work as a whole, with the Italian and English renais- 
sance as guiding factors. There is a keen striving to 
apply a distinctive expression of the Australian con- 
ditions, to give the home, in the domestic sphere, 
that look of expansiveness which typifies this great 
country. 

“While it is desired to preserve as far as possible all 
the English conditions in architecture, it is realized 
that climatic conditions differ so as to make it im- 
practicable in many instances. 

“Environment is allowed to play a leading part in 
modern designing, and it is in this direction that 
Australian expression is likely to find scope for outlet. 
Countries with similar climates, such as those on the 
Mediterranean, from Spain to Greece, are regarded as 
providing excellent basic material for Australian con- 
ditions. 

**But, added to this, the home is given a broad sur- 
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face and expression of extensiveness in the handling of 
design. Overhanging caves assist to produce this 
effect, as they also do light and shade, strong contrasts 
and soft tones. 

‘There is considered to be greater scope still in the 
country homestead than in the suburban home. It 
is given big, broad, spreading treatment, against the 
more symmetrical types of Georgian, or other period 
styles in England, which are governed by stern cli- 
matic conditions, and the more formal habits of the 
people. The somewhat cramped style provides the 
contrast. Brilliant contrasts in tones are obtained in 
the wood work, and with shutters, awnings and other 
devices. 

“In the city it is thought there is scope for the evolu- 
tion of a distinctive Australian style. The wide 
streets lend themselves to the arcaded pavement, 
which has been adopted at Canberra. In this idea 
the superstructure extends over the pavement, which 
is appreciably widened, but the effect with the build- 
ing is said to be most outstanding. 

‘But the idea of pavements on other floors, as is 
proposed in America, is not deemed necessary. The 
extension of the arcaded pavement type of building, 
to the Australian cities is expected to be only a matter 
of time. 

‘‘Another direction in which the buildings of Mel- 
bourne of the future may be changed is in the elimina- 
tion of verandahs. The cantilever verandah is de- 
scribed as being an illogical construction, which de- 
stroys the attractiveness of the street. 

‘The alternative, in the opinion of many architects, 
is to provide a striped, colorful awning, which it is 
considered would afford all the protection from 
weather necessary, and be an attraction. 

‘“‘Another objection to the cantilever verandah is 
considered to be that it divides the building, by break- 
ing the base away from the superstructure. The opin- 
ion was expressed . . . that the awning scheme might 
be adopted in most of the city streets, when improve- 
ments are being carried out. 

‘Architects hope to eventually bring about a dis- 
tinctive Australian style, by designing what is tech- 
nically termed a re-entrance quadrant, or concave 
corner. This is the opposite of the rounded corner, 
and considered to be more outstanding and attractive, 
besides being useful to the city. 

“To do this on a few corners in Melbourne, as 
buildings become available for reconstruction would 
take many years to bring about, but the architects 
are not concerned about that aspect. They consider 
it would add to the distinctiveness of the buildings, 
and is worthy of an important city. This proposal 
would take away about thirty feet of the corner. 

“In designing shop fronts on the ground floor, the 
advice of the architect is to sacrifice space for effec- 
tiveness, both from the ornamental as well as the 
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commercial point of view,”’ in Australian architecture. 
Need for co-operation between the architect and 
home-builder was pointed out, in calling attention to 
the ‘‘bizarre effects’’ in the suburban homesteads. On 
this point, the Age continues: “‘A factor in modern 
home building that architects deplore is the tendency 
to omit consulting an architect, and to rely upon the 
combined ideas of the builder and the prospective 
owner. 
“Discussing this aspect of the building problem 
. a leading Melbourne architect pointed out that, 


while on the face of it, economies might be effected, 
' in the long run it was a costly business, since modern 
architecture aimed at economy of effort and the best 
utilization of all facilities, and the best general effect.” 

In building a cheap house, it was pointed out, that 
the one idea should be simplicity. 

‘In color, again, the architect could help, for here, 
too, simplicity was the keynote. 

‘The interior of a house should, for a start, have 
very few things in it. One should consider the rela- 
tion of the color of the walls and ceilings, as a foil 
to the furniture and ornaments. 

‘*A people had the architecture it deserved. It had to 
be remembered that the architect did not work for 
any but the best effect, and that, as between the owner 
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and the builder, he occupied the position of a quasi- 
arbitrator. . . . His work for the home builder was 
always the most economical in the end. He took into 
consideration every factor, looked at matters connect- 
ed with the house from a broad point of view, and 
saw things which the non-expert would miss. 

‘Modern ideas of building construction, and the 
advent of steel and concrete has made a vast change 
in building in recent years, and this change has been 
reflected in altered architectural styles. 

‘“. . . with the incoming of these new materials, 
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there has been a change in the decorative and aesthetic 
side of architecture. They do not lend themselves, 
for instance to the beautiful carved stone effects of 
the Gothic. There is a general straightness and flat- 
ness that may and does introduce monotony, unless 
the architect recognizes the change of material, that 
it has possibilities of beauty of its own. 

‘Architects are endeavoring to introduce color 
more into their work than in the past. Already 
this touch of decorative art has been practised in the 
case of many modern suburban homes. Naturally the 
surroundings have to be taken into consideration in 
detail, not only for the designing, but also for the 
color scheme. 

(Continued on Page 348) 








Editorial 


WASHINGTON 


The approaching session of Congress will bring to 
the American Institute of Architects unexampled op- 
portunity for service to the People and to the arts. 
The Plan of Washington, genetically associated with 
the immortal vision of L’Enfant, no longer dwells in 
the shadows of academic discussion and diffuse effort. 

Collaboration—in a very real sense—of sympathetic 
and responsible minds both within and without the 
Federal Government has created constructive propo- 
sals for the development of the Nation's Capital that 
await early and definite action by the lawmaking 
power. It would be premature to discuss these pro- 
posals in advance of their submission to the appropri- 
ate consideration of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

However, the following report from Mr. Abram 
Garfield of Cleveland, Chairman of the Institute's 
Committee on Public Works, will characterize the 
duty and the opportunity of the architectural profes- 
sion: 

The last report of the Institute's Committee on 
Public Works told of the appointment of a Board of 
Architectural Consultants which was to study the 
complete development of the Pennsylvania Avenue 
triangle. It occurs to this Committee that the profes- 
sion may not realize the extent of this area and its 
eventual importance. We speak in millions so easily 
that it has lost its significance for purposes of illus- 
tration, but the following comparison may help to- 
wards an understanding. 

‘In the course of the studies made by the Board of 
Architects a plan of the Louvre was made and placed 
over the plan of the buildings in the triangle. It was 
entirely included in the triangle area; its length was 
only a little over two-thirds, and its block plan be- 
came meagre and stringy by comparison. This will 
perhaps give an impression of the magnitude of the 
program. 

‘The general plan has been adopted in principle 
after studies which have gone through all suggested 
possibilities, and it is intended that it shall be pre- 
sented to Congress in December. The main architec- 
tural treatments have been largely determined, but in 
such terms that the individual designer will have 
sufficient latitude for his personal expression. 

‘Two buildings, the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, have progressed to the 
point where bids for preliminary contracts may be so- 
licited in the near future."’ 

Meanwhile the Board of Directors of the Institute 
continue their vigilance. To thwart what is sugges- 
tive of a commercial offense against the public inter- 


est, the Executive Committee of the Board, at its Sep- 
tember meeting in New York City, expressed strong 
disproval of the Potomac Valley project. 

The President of the Institute submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee a copy of a letter of August 25 
addressed by Horace W. Peaslee, Chairman of The 
Committee on The Plan of Washington, to Major 
Brehon Somervell, representative of the Federal Power 
Commission; and a copy of a letter of July 18 addressed 
to the Executive Secretary of the Commission by Col. 
U. S. Grant, Executive Officer of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 

These letters were formal protests against the issu- 
ance of a preliminary permit by the Federal Power 
Commission to a private power company for the erec- 
tion of a power dam 115 feet in height at Little Falls 
in the District of Columbia, and a similar dam at 
Great Falls in the state of Maryland. 

The erection of two such dams would submerge the 
Potomac Valley between Washington and Great Falls, 
and would obliterate the Falls by a diversion of the 
water now going over them. The protests were based 
on the inevitable destruction, if the dams were erected, 
of a great national park area deemed to be essential for 
the future development of Washington as the Nation's 
Capital. 

The resolutions adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee read: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, acting for 
the American Institute of Architects, condemns -with- 
out reservation the proposed obliteration of the Poto- 
mac Valley between Washington and Great Falls, and 
the proposed drying up of Great Falls through the 
erection of hydro-electric power dams on the Potomac 
River. 

Resolved, That the position of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, as stated in its letter 
of July 18, 1927, to the Federal Power Commission, be 
endorsed; and that the protest of the Institute's Com- 
mittee on The Plan of Washington be approved and 
ratified. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Plan of Wash- 
ington be instructed to use every resource at its com- 
mand to defeat the accomplishment of the proposal. 

The attitude of the Institute, publicly expressed, is 
winning support. It should encourage the devotees of 
national idealism to know that architects, in para- 
phrase, see The Plan of Washington steadily, and see 
it whole. 

‘In a few years—1932—we will be celebrating the 
two-hundredth birthday of Washington. Could the 
country pay him a better tribute than the completion 
of his monument begun nearly a hundred years ago— 
18332"° 
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This question, asked by Mr. Glenn Brown of Wash- 
ington, former Secretary of the Institute, at a meeting 
of the Chicago Chapter on October 11, at which he 
and Mr. Cass Gilbert of New York, a former President 
of the Institute, were guests, indicates the multiple 
objective which the term ‘‘Plan of Washington’’ con- 
notes. 

Mr. Brown colorfully described the images which 
have formed in his mind during thirty years of observ- 
ing the Washington Monument from his window, 
from the hills of Maryland, the District, and Virginia. 

‘The want of a base in these images was obscured 
by buildings or foliage. Upon a near view, we are 
impressed by the lack of a base and must feel the mon- 
ument has never been completed. 

“Robert Mills, the designer, provided a circular col- 
onnade of Doric columns set on a simple massive base. 
When from the Arlington hills we see the Lincoln 
Memorial on the axis of the monument the effective 
results of such treatment can be appreciated. As the 
Washington Monument was the central and dominant 
feature in the park commission's composition the 
treatment of its base was a deep concern. 

“It was Charles F. McKim who after seeing the 
Egyptian obelisk on a horizontal marble terrace in 
Italy suggested it as the proper treatment to complete 
the memorial. The commission agreed that this solved 
the problem. Their plan called for a marble terrace 
some 1,200 feet long and approximately forty feet high 
on the west front, with a noble flight of steps down to 
the level of the Lincoln Memorial lagoon. I think we 
must all acknowledge this a better solution than 
Mills’ colonnade. 

‘This treatment makes it a part of the great compo- 
sition connecting the Washington and Lincoln Me- 
morials. 

“Chicago, I have thought, is the city and the chap- 
ter of the Institute the instrument, to arouse public 
interest in the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment, as it also involves a stately connection with the 
Lincoln Memorial.”’ 

This meeting of the Chicago Chapter provided an 
occasion for bringing out unwritten history of The 
Plan of Washington, in which the actors were men of 
lasting fame in the sciences and the arts. Service no 
less distinguished and no less enduring summons the 
architect of today. 

The Plan of Washington is strongly suggestive of 
the broad public implications of architecture. The 
President of the Institute has addressed to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cincinnati Chapter a request that, 
at the conference of the Fifth Regional District to be 
held in Cincinnati November 11 and 12, ‘‘the status of 
the architectural profession in the public life of the 
communities in which it functions’’ be discussed. The 
request expressed this point of view: 

“As a result of some experience on the Committee 
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on Public Works, I am convinced that the status of 
our profession would be greatly strengthened by a 
helpful rather than a critical attitude toward public 
work and the officials responsible for it. The archi- 
tectural profession is as responsible for the public 
architecture as the medical profession is for the public 
health. 

‘This fact is quickly recognized wherever unselfish 
service is offered by the profession. The confidence of 
national, state and local officials should be cultivated 
by the chapters and chapter members with genuine 
interest in the physical problems confronting every 
community. 

“Architects as a rule are too prone to remain inar- 
ticulate until some obvious blunder has been made, 
generally through ignorance of the fundamentals, 
which it is part of the training of the profession to 
understand, and which is part of the service that its 
members should supply.” 

Too often, the President of the Institute observes, 
the profession shows its interest in public work only 
when some immediate construction is imminent, and 
when selfish interests discount to some extent the 
value of suggestions made at such a time. 

There is still another phase of the general theme 
‘““Washington’’ which soon will invite vigorous ex- 
pression by architects. A bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress in December, and sponsored by the engineering 
profession, provides for the creation in the Department 
of the Interior of a major Division of Public Works. 
It is planned to place this Division under the direction 
of an Assistant Secretary who shall be an engineer. 
Under the proposed regrouping of bureaus, commis- 
sions, and other services, the Commission of Fine Arts 
would be transferred to this Division of Public Works. 

Until the measure is officially before Congress, judg- 
ment should be suspended in the interest of sound criti- 
cism. The Institute, however, may be expected clearly 
and emphatically to define its position respecting the 
public status of the arts. 


ICARUS 


The sixtieth convention of the American Institute 
of Architects strongly supported the plans of the Com- 
mittee on Allied Arts to foster collaboration in the 
arts of design. Collaboration has since been freely dis- 
cussed in type. Criticism in the nature of an Icarian 
flight has appeared. It arose, we feel, rather from 
hasty expression than from essential misunderstand- 
ing. 

The Journal will not neglect discussion of this very 
important activity of the Institute. But it means to 
be rational, and to work within the limits of exposi- 
tion having the weight of authority. At the moment 
we submit that collaboration is a sound working prin- 
ciple arising from necessity, and, happily, excluding 
neither genius nor ability of a more modest sort. 





Wauat 1s WANTED 1N New York 18 More Darinc Experiments 
Lixe THE American Rapiator BuiLpiNG To Stir THE Pusiic’s IMAGINATION From ‘‘Manbattan, the Magical Island."’ 








Schooling the Draftsmen—II 


By Joun Taytor Boyp, Jr. 


N what sort of buildings is the complaint of low 

standards widespread? In New York City, it is 

the structures, loosely-called ‘‘commercial’’ archi- 
tecture, which are most often below par. These are 
the buildings generally devoted to offices, lofts, ware- 
housing, light manufacturing such as the great gar- 
ment trades, hotels, apartment-hotels, and apartments 
—in short, nearly all the buildings of which the finest 
sections of New York City are composed. Complaint 
of unsatisfactory design in the finest sections of our 
Cities is a serious situation, indeed. 

Generalizing on this point, it is well to be as 
precise as possible. At least two qualifications should 
be made. One is, that the business custom, permitted 
by the zoning regulation, of building up too high and 
too solidly along the narrow streets, in many cases, is 
a severe handicap to good design. Buildings are 
inevitably misshapen. Usually they have no suitable 
enframement or setting, no background or foreground 
—those essential appurtenances of a building. Above 
all, they enjoy no contrast of open spaces or green 
planting to show them off. 

Even the best of buildings is like an actor who per- 
forms without a stage. Our great modern structures 
are emasculated by current real estate practice, lax 
municipal control and absence of city planning. Thus, 
the advent of the gigantic modern building, instead of 
setting the architect's imagination free, and inspiring 
him to produce magnificent, dramatic effects on a 
scale unmatched in the history of architecture, on the 
contrary, only limits his opportunities, cutting down 
the range of design to portions of buildings such as 
the top of a tall tower, occasional set-back effects on 
the upper stories, or else a pleasing detail in a sheer, 
gaunt facade lining a narrow street like the steep cliff 
of a narrow canyon, or else a charming shop front. 

Such is New York. But, also, the custom of con- 
gested building, developed by the invention of the 
structural frame building and rapid transit, is pro- 
ducing the same result in other cities. 

Another factor is that the finest sections of New 
York are made inevitably monotonous by reason of 
the absence of those other kinds of buildings men- 
tioned above, namely, public and institutional struc- 
tures, which, in a horizontal city like Paris, add the 
crowning touches to a beautiful city, designed as they 
are, in contrast to open spaces, in squares, with gar- 
dens, on broad, tree-planted boulevards. 

In modern New York, the few public buildings are 
so hidden away that they have almost no scenic 
effects. Churches are rarely built today, and many 
other institutional buildings, such as clubs, hospitals, 


and recreation buildings, are themselves vertical, and 
are hardly to be distinguished from the prevailing 
monotonous commercial type which, even on Park 
Avenue, line our narrow New York streets like ware- 
houses close to a railroad. 

Such handicaps to good design, for which the indi- 
vidual architect is not responsible, must be admitted. 
Nevertheless, the architect should take the lead in 
convincing the public that such customs of building, 
in the long run, benefit no one. 

Without entering here the discussion of the evils 
of the modern city, it may be said that the public is 
awakening to the condition. Experts are pointing 
out colossal wastes. Powerful business interests suffer 
large losses, and are supporting reforms. The press is 
more than sympathetic. Almost any expert, and, 
alas, many a half-expert, can obtain a public hearing 
for his criticism. What these vague, misdirected and 
conflicting efforts need is a sure broad guidance—the 
guidance of the architect. 

But the architect himself requires better equipment. 
Before he can point people to the path of better cities, 
he must learn the social side of city planning and the 
‘economics’ of the different classes of buildings, par- 
ticularly those of commercial structures. The archi- 
tect alone can analyze the fundamentals of a building, 
and he alone can devise zoning regulations which are 
effective. The technique of this analysis can be devel- 
oped mainly through long, arduous research, which 
properly should begin in the professional schools of 
architecture. 

But, and this is the point of this paper, future prog- 
ress in the profession of architecture must rest on 
always higher standards of design—the work of the 
individual practitioner. The architect is slowly 
gaining a hard, fifty-year fight to win public recog- 
nition. I know that this assertion will be denied in 
certain quarters, but nearly all of us who have taken 
part in the work of public information believe it to be 
true. We have plenty of assurance from authorities 
outside the profession on that point. In any case, 
architects should bend every effort to merit the rapidly 
growing taste of the American public for finer build- 
ings and architectural groups. 

The public’s interest in finer buildings is whetted by 
certain very practical facts. In the first place, in the 
vertical city, beauty gains additional attraction. The 
colossal size of modern structures makes their upper 
portions conspicuous as never before in horizontal 
cities. An ugly building hits the public in the face, 
and hits so hard that even the callous feel the blow. 
Conversely, a beautiful, striking building appeals to 
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the man-in-the-street with corresponding strength, 
an appeal which is heightened by the custom of arti- 
ficial illumination by flood-lights at the tips of our 
towers. The business-man client values such popular 
appeal as thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising, 
of good-will, and prestige, resulting in a better class 
of tenants, easier selling, renting, and managing. 

Conversely again, a poor design may mean a loss in 
assets to the owner, particularly when it becomes the 
butt of humorists in press and magazines, as did two 
huge buildings in Manhattan within the year. Gos- 
sip, thus stimulated, wreaks much further harm. 

Furthermore, responsible real estate men realize 
that it is poor business to antagonize the public with 
exasperating, big, ugly structures, slapped against 
the sky. The reaction hurts real estate, generally, 
and it may gradually stimulate harmful restrictions, 
heavier taxation and other retaliation from the com- 
munity. Recently, the head of a large New York real 
estate organization urged the appointment of a board 
of leading architects to censor design! Doubtless, 
real estate interests would do better to find out who 
the best architects were, and then, pay additional for 
their services, but, however this may be, events like 
these are insignificant. 

What is wanted in New York are fewer buildings 
of the type now built, and more like the Shelton and 
the New York Telephone (Barclay-Vesey Building). 
Yes, and more daring experiments like the American 
Radiator Building! 

For the experiments of a gifted man, even if they 
cause adverse criticism, nevertheless, stir the public's 
imagination, proving to it that architects actually 
have ideas; and, if the experiments are totally unsuc- 
cessful, they cannot be worse than some anonymous 
structures, which could be named, that symbolize no 
idea at all. 

Other facts should be cited. For over a dozen years, 
the New York Chapter has deemed it expedient to 
award an annual ‘‘apartment house’’ medal, in itself 
a proof of needed improvement. Significantly enough, 
recently the winner of this medal was the one prom- 
inent local commercial real estate and building com- 
pany which does its own architecture. Twelve years 
of medals, with impressive attendant publicity, have 
not brought the goal much nearer. 

This fact illustrates another phase of the situation, 
which is, that excellence in design is the principal 
advantage which the architect has over his commercial 
competitor for the design and superintendence of 
buildings. This is not to deny the importance of the 
architects’ mastery of the practical side of building 
construction and superintendence. It is a fact that 
our ablest architects’ organizations, with the experi- 
ence gained through specialization, are more than 
a match for the best building organizations, even on 
the practical side. 


But, unfortunately, the public is not easily con- 
vinced of the architects’ practical superiority, and the 
superiority of administration is naturally overmatched 
by the commercial organization's big capital re- 
sources, its business affiliations, and ability in busi- 
ness-getting and in salesmanship, all of which are not 
professional prerogatives. 

The outstanding failure of the commercial organi- 
zation lies in design. For one reason or another, and 
these reasons seem to be in some ways inherent, the 
buildings of the commercial organizations usually 
lack real distinction, and practically never are master- 
pieces. Only the architect seems able to produce 
master works, and he should produce more of them, 
if he hopes to hold his own in competition. 

The relation of the plan of the Committee of Educa- 
tion of the New York Chapter to this fundamental 
matter of higher standards of design is, as suggested 
before, not profoundly fundamental. Manifestly, the 
Committee could not, even if it had the presumption 
to do so, of itself, create new standards, still less could 
it construct the educational machinery of change. It 
merely hoped to draw attention locally to a dangerous 
situation, and to suggest to individuals certain reme- 
dies which they could apply themselves. 

The Committee's offer to arrange a series of visits 
of craftsmen to draftsmen’s shops is really not the 
important part of its work. It is merely a way of 
showing that the Committee was willing to take 
practical action itself, as the preliminary report stated. 
The response of the architects, draftsmen, craftsmen, 
architectural press and the public to the idea is by far 
the most valuable outcome. 

A word as to the results of the Committee's scheme 
of visits to shops may be permitted. The scheme has 
been in operation only three months, too short a 
time to prove much. About a score of architects 
stated their willingness to have their assistants visit 
the shops, and over sixty men were placed on the Com- 
mittee’s list. The average attendance on visits varied 
from a dozen to two dozen draftsmen, the lowest 
attendance occurring in woodworkers’ shops, with 
which draftsmen are perhaps more generally familiar. 

It is worth recording that the architects who made 
use of the Committee's scheme were generally men 
whose design is recognized as of the very best: i.¢., 
those who needed it least were most anxious to take 
advantage of the opportunity. The Committee thinks 
it worth while to point out this fact, frankly. 

Credit for much of the idea of the plan belongs to 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, President of the New York 
Chapter. Its essence, of course, is merely to prove the 
value of thorough superintendence of construction, a 
superintendence which is extended to include as many 
as possible of the architects’ organization, and which 
goes thoroughly into the fabrication in the shops, as 
well as the field construction. Particular credit for 
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formulating and operating the plan is due to the pains- 
taking enthusiasm of Gerald A. Holmes, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Committee. Other members of the Com- 
mittee are Frederick A. Godley, William F. Lamb and 
myself. 

Exceptionally interesting was the response from the 
draftsmen themselves. Their quiet enthusiasm, re- 
corded by their close, even rapt attention to every- 
thing in the shops, their eager questioning of the 
craftsmen and workers—all this left no doubt as to 
their idea of the value of the proceedings. For, after 
all, human contact is the spring of action, whoever 
it be that discovers this spring. 

For draftsmen the shop is a better place for co- 
operation with craftsmen than is the architect's 
office. Discussions over shop drawings cannot de- 


velop the same mastery of a material that comes only 
through an intimate knowledge of craft processes. One 
must see for himself how stone is selected from the 
rough blocks, then cut, sawed, planed, chiselled and 
tooled; how bronze is cast; how moulds are prepared, 
how drawn shapes are used; how the metal is ham- 
mered, finished and assembled; how marble is cut, 
carved, and polished or honed; how wood is worked 
in its processes, and so on, for the basic materials of 
architecture. 

Short of actually working as a craftsman himself— 
something hardly possible in our hasty, specialized 
age—there is no substitute for such direct knowledge 
of materials. It is essential to the success of the con- 
stant struggle to improve the standards of professional 
practice. 


Old New England Frescoes 


By Epwarp B. ALLEN 


N all sections of New England are found sturdy 

old houses in which are geometric, stenciled 

designs and landscapes painted on the walls. The 
landscape subjects are sometimes historic which gives 
them a special value. 

During the first. quarter of the 19th century strolling 
artists, some of them having decided talent, wandered 
from town to town, decorating these old walls, which 
are now so quaint and interesting, viewing in interest 
with the china, furniture and other objects of those 
days. (‘Early American Wall Paintings.’’) 

The decorations, whether stencil designs or panor- 
amic landscapes, frequently show considerable atten- 
tion to details; and have the charm of the unusual and 
unexpected. The landscape subjects seem to have been 
painted at a time of great prosperity, the 1820 to 1840 
period, or in some cases some years earlier. 

One would hardly imagine that the descendants of 
the Puritans who hated all forms of luxury as a snare 
of the devil would have indulged in such a riot of color 
in their homes, but nevertheless they are found almost 
exclusively in New England. 

The paint used seems to have been some form of dis- 
temper, dry color mixed with water, and according to 
many traditions, skim milk for a binder, which would 
account for its very adhesive quality. The colors also 
are generally bright and clear, being non-fading to a 
high degree, with a hard smooth surface and no indi- 
cation of gloss except where it has been recently 
varnished. 

The decorators, who in some instances are said to 
have travelled from Boston to the village on horse- 
back, while in others they wandered on foot from 


place to place, charged but a small sum for their work, 
for some traditions affirm their only remuneration was 
their room and board. 

These painted decorations seem to be more enduring 
than wall paper, which was generally covered in a 
few years with another layer of paper, while the 
painted decorations were never renewed. In fact, they 
have endured without much damage in many cases, 
the removal of many thicknesses of wall paper pasted 
over them years ago. With a little care these wall 
paintings will endure for another century. 

Such a house is the fine brick mansion in Greenfield, 
N. H., built about 1820 by Squire Craigin, the leading 
man of the town, now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Conant. 

The wild nature of the scenery suggests the artist 
has travelled through Canada. The most striking 
scene is in the front hall, and represents Quebec from 
the St. Lawrence river. On the left rises the great 
cliff, dark red in hue, the dark green wooded heights 
of the Isle of Orleans rising on the opposite side; 
while through the opening between them can be seen 
the great Basin, with its background of low, light 
green hills. Gray and black houses mark the upper 
and lower sections of the city. On the blue water of 
the river are floating many men-o’-war, reddish in 
color, their high sterns showing the rich decorations 
of that period. 

Overhead is an orange sunset streaked with pink at 
the horizon. Around the hall extends a contrasting 
landscape dado in gray and white. In a narrow panel 
on the right of the entrance, partially hidden by the 
grandfather clock, is the large, brown head of the 
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Old Man of the Mountain rising above a forest of needles resembling in outline a series of open um- 
dark green trees. At its base is seen blue water and brellas. Its unusual size and richness of coloring 
two men in the dress of the period, of a brown color, make it not only the most noticeable feature of this 
plodding along a road of the same color, at the foot room but of all others as well. Overhead the gray- 
of the mountain. white sky is streaked with reddish sunset hues. On 
In a corresponding panel on the opposite side of the the gray water of a distant river are dark brown, 
doorway there is a view of a large, white classical square-rigged ships with yellow stripes along their 
mansion with an arcaded wing on each side spreading _ sides, and gray sails unfurled. 
over a broad, green lawn, a dark colored road beneath On the opposite side of the room between two win- 
a gray sky with pink clouds at the horizon. dows is another striking picture, a great, foaming 
The staircase wall which extends to the upper hall water-fall which seems to be the outlet of a large 
is decorated in similar style with yellowish-green body of water, lake or river. 
land, gray hills and white sky with salmon-pink At the center of the falls, just on the brink, hangs 
clouds. This landscape is also enlivened with a gray a small island heavily wooded. On each side of the 
squirrel on a branch of a tree, and black and spotted falls are great, dark green wooded hills which reach 
hounds pursuing a fox. to the water's edge. In front stands a solitary house 
In an upper chamber, likewise decorated with land- gray in color, its windows outlined in dark brown. 
scapes, every section of which is different, there is a Overhead a flock of dark brown birds, presumably 
special feature consisting of a huge pine tree rising geese, are flying. 
from a green and yellow field with a huge pinkish- Another narrow section of the wall shows a red 
gray trunk and wide-spreading top of dark, rich green (Continued on Page 356) 





A Huce Pine Tree Risinc rrom a GREEN AND YELLOW Fietp Spreaps Its Tor or Dark Green Neepves 
REsEMBLING 4 SERIES OF OpEN UMBRELLAS 
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International Exhibition at Melbourne 
(Continued from Page 340) 


‘In America tapestry bricks, terra cotta and stone 
are extensively used for decorative purposes. Terra 
cotta is being used in Australia more than it has been. 
There are stated to be some difficulties in the way of 
utilizing stone here, though it is known there are 
many kinds of Australian stone very suitable, with 
which to obtain striking decorative effect. . . 

‘Stone or marble are the ideals of architects. In 
America, they seem to be the ideal of business people. 
The contention there is that an outstanding building 
is something in the nature of a good advertisement for 
a business firm. Australian architects believe that 
Australian business men are realizing the importance 
of the psychological effect on the people of a building 
of striking design and beauty—that it is an invitation 
to people to enter upon the premises. . . . 

“The idea that it pays to have good architecture 
is growing in Melbourne, and with it must come prog- 
ress in designing and the decorative phases of archi- 
tecture. ... 

**At the exhibition one will not fail to notice the 
high gabled roofs of the pictures of houses of Europe, 
and the flat roofs of those in hot countries. But 
probably few Australians realize that the gabled roof 
has a purpose—the express purpose of facilitating the 
falling off of snow. There are few places in Australia 
where snow falls on the roofs, yet the vast majority 
of houses have these self-same sloping roofs that char- 
acterize the architecture of England and other cold 
countries. It is considered probable that, in the fu- 
ture, Australian architecture will move towards the 
flat-roofed type of home, as seen in the Mediterranean 
countries, where the climatic conditions approximate 
to those here.”’ 

In the Melbourne Herald, an editorial expresses 
the feeling that the exhibition served as a medium in 
“bringing the architect nearer the people.”’ 

‘‘He (the architect) alone can cure the domicilary 
ills . . . Home-making is his job.”’ 

Speaking of Melbourne, ‘‘All the beautiful build- 
ings which give dignity and charm to our principal 
streets are conceived in his mind... . But we do not 
have enough of him. His work should cover the 
whole building activities of the metropolis; and if 
the Architectural Exhibition . . . which demon- 
strated so fully what the world owes to his imagina- 
tion, does something to extend his activities it will 
have done a good thing.” 

Another column of the same paper is devoted to 
‘art in American architecture.” The combination of 
beauty and utility seems to have made the most im- 
pression. ‘‘In architecture, as in science and industry, 
America aims at leadership of the world. Her ambi- 
tion soars, like her skyscrapers, and we profitably 


study methods and consider her aims in architecture, 
commercial buildings especially.... Whether it be 
in the Fifth Avenue shopping section, New York, on 
the Michigan Boulevard of Chicago, or the Broadway 
of any of the smaller Middle West towns, the visitor 
sees on every hand commercial buildings and institu- 
tions that reflect the skill and mature judgment of 
trained architects, in the exploitation of materials 
that have been available for architecture from time 
immemorial, and the selection of the most suitable 
materials for the different types of buildings. 

‘*Picture theatres in America have definitely become 
the pleasure palaces of the people. In these enchant- 
ed halls’ the humblest citizen for a few hours may feel 
that he has the freedom of Fairyland; that he shares 
the luxury of princes. For the modern cinema theatre 
is more splendid in its appointments than was many 
an Oriental monarch’s palace of the Romance age of 
the world.”’ 

These impressions of different types of American 
architecture were given in an interview by Mr. F. 
Keith Cheetham, A.R.V.I.A., whom it is mentioned, 
recently visited the United States. The remainder of 
his remarks about American architecture concluded 
with: “‘Millionaire gifts to the nation include noble 
buildings, some of the finest of their class in America; 
buildings dedicated to research in science and indus- 
try, toart also. These buildings yield definite returns 
to the commercial and cultural life of the community.”’ 

‘Beauty ana utility are natural allies, in a highly 
civilized community. And travelled business men 
especially are fully aware of the advantages of fine 
showrooms and beautiful buildings.”’ 

In another column of this paper, attention is given 
to the so-called ‘‘big builde:s of America.’’ In re- 
ferring to the American section of the exhibit, it 
remarks: 

“The American exhibit consists of domestic and 
office buildings and memorials. The last frequently 
takes the form of the version of the original Mauso- 
leum, popularized in the United States by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White. 

‘The domestic architecture in the American section 
is very attractive, but nothing particularly and exclu- 
sively national has as yet been evolved; certainly 
nothing that takes the place of the ‘colonial’ 
style. 

‘The Gothic and Venetian campanile tops of shafts 
of brickwork or masonry show no originality, and 
one feels the influence of Germany in the mammoth 
buildings more than any other. The skyscraper pile 
impresses first because it is ‘kollosal,’ and this often 
inhibits otherwise critical judgment, which would 
declare against it on the ground of beauty. 

“Great and ingenious builders the Americans may 
be, but, purely architecturally, they have added 

(Continued on Page 353) 
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France Deplores Vanishing Monuments 


Correspondence of THE JOURNAL 


Paris, October 
URING the vacation season committees and the boards 
of artistic societies were scattered at the seashore and 
in the country, and discussions on the claim to the title of 
architect were forgotten. 

In the meanwhile, journeys through France have offered 
an opportunity of judging how necessary it is that this ques- 
tion should be solved in order to assure the future of French 
art. In our period, everything is submerged by commercial- 
ism. A stream is allowed to continue its course only as the 
islands in it are defended by a double dike. The first is 
appropriate legislation; the second, intensive propaganda in 
favor of the idea to defend. For my part, without dis- 
regarding legislation, I believe that propaganda and pre- 
cedent are the most effective defenses. 

The societies should not miss any opportunity of making 
it known that architecture is an art which is based on its 
best utilization, and that the use of an architect is a motive 
for present and future economy. 

But, the fortunate age in which this view will be recog- 
nized by the public has not yet arrived. It is especially 
regrettable that this state of mind prevents setting up in the 
provinces artistic, solid and strong cores which might com- 
bat the mutilations that are daily undermining our most 
remarkable architectural masses. 

One recalls this year the destruction of a portion of the 
structures that frame the Cathedral of Rodez; then, violences 
of the same nature against the bulwarks of Bayonne. The 
charming little harbor of Collioure, which has been the joy 
of painters, is threatened by useless transformations that are 
equivalent to its destruction. At Saint Tropez on the Coast 
of Azur the same dangers are indicated, which an intelligent 
reaction is trying to ward off. 

From the violence of the harm of this evil is fortunately 
born the remedy. At Rodez, for instance, mutilations of 
which have been mentioned, the attention of artists has been 
drawn to the Chapel of Lycée, begun in 1581 and completed 
in 1635. It is built of rose sandstone. It is a remarkable 
chapel of 17th century architecture, and the paintings which 
decorate its vaults are a rare and curious example of the 
decorative art of that period. Also, it is with pleasure that 
architects have learned that this monument is going to be 
classed as a historical monument. 

These repeated incidents gradually arouse artistic societies. 
But generally they lack the previous knowledge of the legal 
means for combatting ignorance or selfishness. Some old 
societies can act as leaders for them. Among these, one of 
the most influsntial is the Society of the Friends of Mount 
Saint Michel, whose continuous action has already caused 
to fail several projects detrimental to the future of that mar- 
vellous island. This organization is scoring the country 
to abolish the dike and prevent the sandbank, which would 
be the inevitable result by preservation of the dike. 

A recent event has furthermore permitted it to manifest 
its activity and effectiveness. In the Bay of Mount Saint 
Michel lies a granitic islet, practically abandoned, called 
‘**Tombelaine,’’ situated about three kilometres to the north 


of the mountain. A society was thinking of fostering a new 
modern settlement on this site. Fear was expressed that 
such an undertaking would remove the desolate charm and 
wildness of the surroundings of the Mount. Immediate 
intervention has been able to thwart the project, and, at 
least should it have materialized, one can be certain that its 
accomplishment would not have been realized before the 
necessary guarantees had been secured for the preservation of 
the beauty of the site. 

What is equally interesting to know is the fate of the 
demolished monuments. It is alarming that sculptures, 
carried out of abolished monuments or even the simply 
repaired ones, may be cast aside or sold to private individuals. 
There is no end to it. Pinnacles of the Cathedral of Mans 
have, following a bad attack, been divested of stone, to be 
replaced by new pinnacles. But one learns that, unknown 
to the architects, the old pinnacles have been sold by the 
clergy to antiquarians. Archzxologists and artists have pro- 
tested, and it is practically admitted that the best solution 
in such a case, would be to establish in a section of the 
church a kind of museum of all the remains which could not 
be, without danger, kept in their place. 

Others have sometimes known how to extract an enormous 
portion of the demolition of a famous structure. It is there- 
fore that Mr. E. Rodocanachi, the learned scholar, has just 
related in a recent article of the ‘Journal des Debats’’ the 
history of the demolition of the Bastille in 1789. As soon 
as it was seized, a master mason by the name of Palloy, 
brought his tools to wreck the edifice, and afterwards he 
asked for permission to proceed. He had the idea of imme- 
diately making ‘“‘souvenirs of the Bastille’’ into paper 
weights, ink-stands, clock pedestals and miniature Bastilles 
which would be, without doubt, as greatly successful as the 
“Tour of Pisa’’ in alabaster which Italy exports in such 
large numbers. 

Let me not speak ill of architectural models. I remember 
having seen at Nimes, when I was a child, a collection of 
antique monuments made of cork with an astonishing per- 
fection. People are always interested in this manner of 
presenting architecture, and it is, I think, from the educa- 
tional point of view, wholly commendable What one finds 
still rather frequently in the museums of the provinces are 
models of carpenter's work executed in wood from those of 
cathedrals or great tombs. Some of them are masterpieces; 
and an hour spent in studying these pieces is more informa- 
tive than a day with laborious draughts. 

It is certain that the education one automatically gains 
by observing works of art facilitates the further development 
of artistic faculties, and the assimilation of theoretical 
studies. 

This is one of the reasons why we should always persist 
with so much severity in favor of the maintenance and pre- 
servation of monuments of the past. 

Fortunately we can say to-day that the Government under- 
takes, very modestly, but with the idea of continuing the 
work of the reparation of the Chateau de Vincennes. Since 
the destruction of Coucy by the Germans in their retreat, 
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the dungeon of Vincennes remains the most tremendous 
example of this type of construction, and it is, in many of 
its parts, in a marvellous state of preservation. 

It was only in 1914 that the Society of Vincennes had 
finally decided that the dungeon should be carried to the 
War Department for restoring to the Beaux Arts. But it 
still served as a munition warehouse pending the great war, 
and, in 1923, finally was again reopened to visitors. In 
recent years, thanks to the perseverance of Lieutenant 
Colonel de Fossa, who is President of the Friends of Vin- 
cennes, and an artist of high esteem, one trusts that the 
dungeon will become one of the most interesting museums 
to visit in the Parisian region. 

The Chateau, in the spirit of its founder, Charles V, ought 
‘to be a kind of royal city."’ It is there that that king re- 
ceived Emperor Charles IV of Germany in 1378. And since 
memories are fastened to these places. Henry V of England 
and Charles IX died there. Henry III was the last king who 
lived there. Then, having become a prison, the dungeon 
received the most illustrious prisoners, such as the Grand 
Condé and Cardinal de Retz. 

The roof of the Saint Chapelle has just been completely 
repaired, and it is with relief that one finally sees under 
shelter, the vaults of this jewel of our national architecture. 

What is to be hoped is that the unbecoming military bar- 
racks which encumber the interior of the place may grad- 
ually be demolished. But, it would also be necessary to tear 
down this memorial to the military power, piece by piece, 
because administrations always find good reasons for oc- 
cupying structures until they find a means of obtaining, 
through their relinquishment, another building that they 
may desire. 

Buildings of the past so much more easily attract atten- 
tion, as new structures are rare, and even rarer monumental 
buildings. It is necessary to wait several months yet before 
definitely judging the result of the new Bridge of Tournelles. 
The centers of the arch have been removed; while the statue 
of St. Genevieve is not yet in place; the piers of the old 
bridge hz ve not been demolished; and the parapet has not 
been constructed. For the present it is nevertheless to be 
hoped that the disappearance of the picturesque old bridge 
will not be too deeply regretted. 

Another monument has just appeared which is the Mu- 
seum of Archxology by the architect, Bigot. Venerable 
pensioner, that he is, of the Villa Medici, he is accustomed 
to observing through his intensive studies of ancient Rome, 
of which he has realized a plan in relief, by some very 
original designs which are now in the Salons. He has at 
last found, in this new work, an opportunity of endowing 
Paris with a building truly original and characteristic. The 
structure is entirely of reinforced cement. The fagades are 
uniquely in brick of a beautiful red orange, sufficiently deep. 
The creator has realized, always uniquely in bricks, dis- 
tinctive columns and capitals which have great character 
in the same way as a pavement jutting up bare parts, it 
yields them, vibrating, to the sun's rays. 

The appearance is very severe. The walls are surmounted 
by a kind of ridge forming various narrow and elevated 
battlements in brick, like the rest of the building, and are 
detached with elegance against the sky. The horizontal 
roof is not apparent, a characteristic of modern architecture. 

The interior work has not yet been begun, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not be delayed, as so often happens, on 
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account of waiting for the credits that the architect has 
struggled in vain to obtain. 
G. F. Sesitie 


Labor Deserts National Board 


The Building Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has officially withdrawn from the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry. 
This action, taken at the recent convention of the Federation 
in Los Angeles, means, in effect, that the Board, created as 
a partnership, is dissolved no matter what formal procedure 
may be adopted by the partners, consisting of the American 
Institute of Architects, the American Engineering Council, 
the Employers’ Association, and the Associated General 
Contractors. The representative on the Board of the A. I. A. 
is Edward B. Lee of the Pittsburgh Chapter. Only recently 
Mr. Lee had been reappointed for a term of two years. 

The Chairman of the Board, Rudolph P. Miller of New 
York, who represents the American Engineering Council, 
regards the destruction of this agency as an untoward event. 

“Unless the building trade unions can immediately start 
the operation of some new plan for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes the situation which has been fairly well 
controlled for the past few years, will revert quickly to the 
chaotic conditions of former times,’’ in the opinion of Mr. 
Miller. 

“This action by the Building Trades Department almost 
automatically dissolves the National Board, and it is highly 
improbable that more meetings will be held. This is a real 
misfortune, for there is no doubt in my mind that in the eight 
years of its existence the Board has saved millions of dollars 
that would otherwise have been wasted in settling strikes 
caused by jurisdictional disputes."’ 


Obituary 


Franz Joseph Untersee 
Member of A. I. A., Boston Chapter, since 1901 
Died at his home, Brookline, Massachusetts, on September 5, 1927 


Mr. Untersee’s style of architecture was partial to the 
Romanesque, which he used extensively in his ecclesiastical 
work, to which he devoted a considerable part of his career. 
Among the constructions of this type designed by him is the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn; also the 
Missionary House of Studies for the Society of Redemptorist 
Fathers at Esopus on the Hudson; and the twin towers on the 
Mission church in Roxbury Street, Boston. 

The Public Bath House in Brookline was designed by him 
in 1896, and five years later the Brookline Manual Training 
High School, and the municipal gymnasium in an equal lapse 
of time. Two buildings for the Brookline Savings Bank were 
also his projects. Besides, he planned other commercial, 
municipal and residential structures. 

He was born in Switzerland in 1858, and he received de- 
grees in architecture in the Polytechnic School, and from the 
University of Stuttgart, Germany. 

In 1882 he came to America, where he eventually estab- 
lished his own office in Boston, and, in 1922, another office 
in New York City. 














Action by the 
Executive Committee 
of the Institute 


EETING at the Century Club in New York on Septem- 

ber 27 and 28, the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects decided to hold the sixty-first 
convention of the Institute in St. Louis, May 16, 17, and 18, 
1928. By referendum vote of the Board of Directors, St. Louis 
had been substituted for Charleston as the convention city 
owing to the inability of the Charleston hotels to guarantee 
accommodations. 

At the request of the president of the St. Louis Chapter, 
L. Baylor Pendleton, the president of the Institute appointed 
a Committee on Convention Arrangements consisting of J. L. 
Mauran, chairman; James P. Jamieson, Louis LaBeaume, 
William B. Ittner, and Mr. Pendleton, ex-officio. The Hotel 
Chase was selected as the official hotel convention head- 
quarters. 

It was voted to hold the December meeting of the Board 
of Directors in San Antonio, Texas, on November 30 and 
December 1, 2, and 3. The Executive Committee discussed 
suggestions that incidental meetings be held in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and in New Orleans, finally adopting a resolution 
“that the question of a meeting in Tulsa be referred to 
Director Goldwin Goldsmith of the Sixth District, with the 
suggestion that he arrange to get as many as possible of the 
Directors to meet in Tulsa, under his sponsorship as Regional 
Director, and on November 28 or 29, provided such a prelim- 
inary meeting will not prevent prompt attendance of all 
Directors at the San Antonio meeting of November 30." 


No 1927 Session of Board and Chairmen 


A joint meeting of the Board and the Chairman of Stand- 
ing and Special Committees will not be held this December. 
While the joint meeting in Washington on the day preceding 
the meetings of the Board in December last year was held to 
be a precedent, the expense involved in assembling the com- 
mittee chairmen at San Antonio was a controlling factor in 
foregoing this meeting in 1927. Then, too, it was pointed 
out, the committee program and functions were determined 
at the meeting a year ago, and are now in satisfactory oper- 
ation. 

Acting upon a request, transmitted through Julian Clar- 
ence Levi, that the Institute cooperate in the 1929 Exhibition 
of the Architectural League of New York, the Executive 
Committee passed a resolution “‘recognizing most interest- 
ing possibilities in this proposal, and requesting the Com- 
mittee on Allied Arts to confer with representatives of the 
Architectural League in the preparation of any program or 
recommendation which they may wish to offer to the Sixty- 
first Convention.”’ 

The League desired to ascertain whether the Institute 
would hold its Convention (in Washington) early in April, 
1929, so as to synchronize with the League Exhibition, and 
its banquet in New York instead of Washington. The League 
also proposed that the Institute appoint a committee of three 
to be a part of the Architectural League Exhibition Commit- 
tee, and to sponsor the Exhibition particularly from the 
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standpoint of collaboration in the arts. Kenneth M. Mur- 
chison, A. F. Brinckerhoff, and Raymond M. Hood spoke in 
favor of these suggestions. 


Procedure for Committee Reports 


The president of the Institute observed that any decision 
with respect to the arrangements for the 1929 Convention 
should be made by the Board of Directors which comes into 
office at the sixty-first convention. The Executive Commit- 
tee saw no reason why the Architectural League and its rep- 
resentatives should not confer with and enlist the interest of 
the Allied Arts and other Committees of the Institute, and 
the editor of the Journal; or why they should not make the 
proposal direct to the 1928 Convention. The Institute would 
assume no financial responsibility in the conduct of the 
Exhibition. 

The Executive Secretary called attention to difficulties in 
the procedure now governing the distribution of reports of 
Standing and Special Committees in advance of the Conven- 
tion. 

After discussion, the Executive Committee adopted a reso- 
lution ‘‘that the Standing and Special Committees address 
their reports to the Convention as heretofore; that the Board, 
in its report to the Convention, epitomize the reports and 
offer its comment, recommendations, or resolutions thereon; 
that the pre-Convention Committee reports be sent to the 
Chapters in advance of the Convention, as heretofore, with 
statements that they have not so far been acted upon by the 
Board, and should be regarded as outline or preliminary re- 
ports which may come before the Convention in more com- 
plete form; that the President and Secretary be authorized to 
approve or disapprove in principle Committee reports before 
printing, and distribution to the Chapters prior to the Con- 
vention; that the Chapter be requested to arrange meetings 
for the consideration of Convention business and reports; 
that the Secretary be requested to refresh the minds of com- 
mittee chairmen about this procedure, and to urge that they 
secure the participation of their members in the preparation 
of reports.”’ 


Special Committee on Reorganization Named 


Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles was appointed Chairman 
of a Special Committee on Committee Reorganization. Other 
members are William Stanley Parker of Boston, and Edwin 
H. Brown of Minneapolis. The Committee was requested to 
report to the Board of Dircctors in December. This action 
followed a discussion of the preliminary studies which have 
been made by Mr. Bergstrom of the Committees of the Insti- 
tute, their organization under the by-laws, their adminis- 
trative functions, and the desirability of co-ordination. 

Responding to a letter from D. Everett Waid of the New 
York Chapter, Chairman of the Building Committee, sub- 
mitting a design and estimates for two markers to take the 
place of those in temporary use on The Octagon property, 
the Executive Committee expressed its preference for the use 
of clay or marble rather than bronze. Chairman Waid was 
advised that the Executive Committee would approve the 
expenditures necessary to the installation of the markers. 

Mr. Waid stated that the price for the two markers in dark 
brown bronze with white letters, similar in size to the tem- 
porary markers now in place, but executed in accordance 
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with the scale and full size details furnished by the Commit- 
tee, would be $325 for the larger marker and $200 for the 
smaller one, with possibly $55 additional in case the United 
States should charge an import duty. It is expected by the 
bidders, the Birmingham Guild, that there will be no duty 
because the tablets are of an historical nature. 

William Emerson, first vice-president of the Institute, has 
presented to the Library of the Institute a copy of his book 
“Old Bridges of France.’’ The Executive Committee ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the gift and directed that the book 
be placed on the library shelf of The Octagon until the li- 
brary building is ready. 


Colonial Models offered to Institute 


The Committee was advised that Mrs. Frank Brett Noyes 
has offered to the Institute models of Colonial homes made 
by members of the Garden Club of America. One represents 
a southern and one a New England type of Colonial house 
and garden. The Committee voiced regret at its inability to 
accept the models at this time on account of crowded condi- 
tions at The Octagon. It is hoped that if and when the new 
building iscompleted Mrs. Noyeswill renew her generous offer. 

No action was taken on a suggestion addressed to Vice- 
President Emerson by Ralph Adams Cram that a meeting of 
the International Congress of Architects be held in connec- 
tion with the Thirtieth Anniversary in 1930 of the Founding 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The Executive Committee adopted a resolution requesting 
Indianapolis architects not to use the seal of the Institute in 
poster and billboard advertising of the Architects’ Building 
Material Exhibit of Indianapolis. This action followed dis- 
cussion of a communication from Clarence T. Myers, Secre- 
tary of the Exhibit, which is operated by Indianapolis archi- 
tects, some of whom are members of the Institute. Pending 
action by the Executive Committee the Indianapolis group 
had been asked not to use the seal, because heretofore its use 
has been restricted to Institute and Chapter documents and 
letterheads. 

Correspondence between the Pacific Foreign Trade and 
Travel Exposition, the Secretary of the Northern California 
Chapter, and the Secretary's Office, was read. It discussed 
the feasibility of holding an architectural exhibition at the 
Pacific Foreign Trade and Travel Exposition, which will 
take place in San Francisco between November 11 and No- 
vember 20, 1927. The Chapter is in favor of such participa- 
tion and offered to cooperate. It also hoped for cooperation 
from the Southern California Chapter. The Executive Com- 
mittee decided that the matter was one for Chapter action. 

Vice-President Emerson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, read a report of the suggestion that the 
Institute take space at an exposition of the decorative and 
building arts to be held in Paris. The Executive Commit- 
tee took the view that the Institute should not apply for 
space at this exposition. 

The question of the feasibility and desirability of extend- 
ing to the United States the service provided by the Archi- 
tects’ Defense Union, which operates under the auspices of 
the R. I. B. A., was referred to the Committee on Contracts 
with a request for a report. The purpose of the Union is to 
insure the architect against damages of various kinds. The 
matter was presented to the Executive Committee by Hugh 
Roberts, Secretary of the New Jersey Chapter. 


Architects asked to Aid Small Home Builders 


A letter from the editor of ‘Better Homes and Gardens’’ 
requested the cooperation of the Institute in developing a 
plan which the publication has in mind for aiding small 
home builders in all sections of the country, through the 
appointment of representative architects in various regional 
districts, who would give advice and other forms of service 
to prospective home builders. 

The correspondence was submitted to C. Herrick Ham- 
mond, Chairman of the Committee on Small Houses, who 
said that an opportunity for public service, and for helping 
the profession of architecture, appears to be offered. He sug- 
gested a conference in Chicago. 

A supplementary letter from E. T. Meredith recognized the 
value of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau with 
regard to houses of six rooms or less. He also desired the 
cooperation of the Institute in developing a program. for 
houses having more than six rooms. He stressed the fact 
that Better Homes and Gardens, in the case of such houses, 
would not offer plans and specifications, and would advise 
the employment of an architect. The magazine really desires 
floor plans of the best type, which would be published under 
the general approval of the Institute, and with comments or 
criticisms from architects of national standing. 

The Executive Committee directed ‘‘that the correspond- 
ence be referred to the Chairman of the Committee on Small 
Houses to be taken up with the President of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, with the suggestion that they 
hold a conference in Chicago with representatives of Better 
Homes and Gardens, and with the request that they look 
into the question of cooperation and make a recommendation 
to the Board.” 

The Committee authorized the Structural Service Depart- 
ment to approve the Simplified Practice Recommendation on 
Grading of New Billet Steel for Concrete Reinforcement, as 
issued by the Division of Simplified Practice of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The request for approval was 
made by N. Max Dunning, Director of the Structural Service 
Department. 


Structural Service Department 


Correspondence was presented from the Structural Service 
Department relative to minor changes in Simplified Practice 
Recommendations which have been approved by the Board 
of Directors of the Institute. 

It seems that after such recommendations have passed the 
Institute requirements and have been issued as recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, a Steering Committee 
is appointed by the Department to study the operation of 
the standards and to receive suggestions for changes or criti- 
cisms. About once a year this Steering Committee meets and 
sometimes authorizes minor changes. When this is done the 
revised recommendation or code is sent to all of those who 
originally approved it to secure their approval of the changes 
or revisions. 

It was the opinion of the Executive Committee that minor 
modifications should be approved by the Structural Service 
Department under general authority. The Structural Service 
Department was authorized “‘to use its discretion in approv- 
ing in the name of the Institute minor changes or revisions 
in any Simplified Practice Recommendations or similar codes 
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issued by or through the Department of Commerce and with- 
out the reference of such changes or revisions to the Board of 
Directors of the Institute.”’ 

The Structural Service Department was also empowered 
‘to approve minor changes or revisions in the name of the 
Institute in standards or codes which have been originally 
approved by the Board of Directors of the Institute, without 
a reference of the same to the Board of the Institute, and 
without action of the Board thereon, provided such proposed 
minor changes or revisions shall have been approved by the 
Advisory Council of the Structural Service Department, and 
by the Director of the Structural Service Department.”’ 

The meeting of the Executive Committee was attended by 
the full membership, including President Milton B. Medary, 
who presided; William Emerson, First Vice-President; C. 
Herrick Hammond, Second Vice-President; Frank C. Bald- 
win, Secretary; and J. Monroe Hewlett, Director. The Treas- 
urer of the Institute, Edwin Bergstrom, and the Executive 
Secretary, Edward C. Kemper, also attended. 


Music in Architecture 
(Continued from Page 325) 


The mighty elm lends its dignity here and there, to 
remind one that all music, however new in spirit, 
has a background of which Father Time can tell the 
tale. Stone benches encircling some of the large elms 
in the center of the court invite pensive pondering in 
the full of moonlight when the subtle shadings form 
new outlines for one of plastic conception. A noc- 
turne of stone is here that is as beautiful in harmony 
as any created by musical genius—it is a musical 
nocturne, by moonlight, put into the rhythm of cold 
and delicate tones. 

In the brightness of the moon or the glow of the sun 
the same adaptation fittingly varies with the hour 
and the mood. 

All buildings of the arrangement are low, except 
the two towers, and receive by Southern exposure the 
glowing radiance of the setting sun. These buildings 
increase in height as one looks northward over the 
group and structures running east and west have been 
left as low as possible to allow Old Sol’s finger to 
touch all strings of the harp, as he slowly, softly 
lowers into the West. 

What is the real melody of this musical compen- 
dium? The charming thought is that into its ancient 
Gothic harmony have been introduced many varia- 
tions of phrase and strange chords with no idea of 
utility—just simple little tunes rightly introduced 
and made beautiful by themselves, giving pleasure to 
the musical sensibility of the chance listener. The 
body of the lyric carries the melody of centuries, while 
the details ring out the feeling that everything 
changes. The great mass of design has found its 
lyricism from 12th century architecture, but the 
working out makes one wonder if the idealistic Beeth- 
oven who created such beautiful harmonies would 
enjoy associating with the soul of Richard Strauss. 


International Exhibition at Melbourne 
(Continued from Page 348) 


nothing to the world’s store. They build bigger than 
has ever been known, and trim with the creations 
derived from those who long since learned the supreme 
value of quality.” 

In the same column it speaks of ‘‘Germany disillu- 
sioned."” ‘“The German exhibit impresses one as an 
endeavor to work out in the drafting office of some 
great industrial concern some enforcedly novel type 
of architecture. 

“It is also an effort parallel to the endeavor of turn- 
ing swords into ploughshares, but in this case it is 
turning barracks into flats and factories of appalling 
monotony. 

**This is the architecture of frustration; of smashed 
faith in the textbook, drill and scientific formulas. 

“‘Czecho-Slovakia suffers from postwaritis, and 
much of her work shows it. They will both recover 
and yet do good work.” 

Returning to comments from the Age, which 
seems to have covered most thoroughly every phase 
and point of view about the exhibit. 

“Architecture is apt to be regarded in Australia as 
a mere matter of hard, concrete facts and such like. 
Nothing is further from the truth, as Australian archi- 
tects are attempting to point out, but, unfortunately, 
while there is no public demand for good work, good 
work will not be forthcoming. 

‘The exhibition will attempt to create a high public 
standard of architecture. If Melbourne is to become 
a city to be proud of our future buildings must be an 
improvement on some of the existing edifices which 
men of taste would never have allowed to be put up. 

“In these troubled days, even religion is not a uni- 
versal basis of brotherhood, being split up into war- 
ring factions. Perhaps the brotherhood of art and 
science will alone prove binding in the new era which 
is now dawning. 

‘Mutual appreciation of beauty does, and must 
bring the peoples of the world together. 

**Architecture has been called the mother of art, and 
as such should be appreciated, so that buildings can 
be a joy to rich and poor alike. We may not like 
certain styles of foreign architecture, but by studying 
them we are moved by a fellow feeling, and the more 
we study the stronger our bond of sympathy and 
mutual interest. 

“The essential difference between architecture and 
the other arts lies in its immediate indestructibility. 
A bad picture, a very faulty musical composition, or 
an offensive book can all be destroyed before they are 
completed, but a bad building is a perpetual affront. 

“It is to be hoped that the exhibition will help to 
create a public demand in Australia for a higher archi- 
tectural standard."’ 
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From Our Book Shelf 
Backgrounds 


The writer knows nothing of the previous seven but he 
is indeed grateful to know the eighth work’ published by 
the Yale University Press under the Philip Hamilton McMil- 
lan Memorial Publication Fund. In his humble judgment, 
if the trustees had done nothing else, and did nothing more, 
this one book would fully justify Mrs. McMillan’s gift. 
It is a tremendously significant book; it marks a real step 
in modern understanding of the meaning and the message 
of architecture. Ruskin and his followers had an inkling, 
but they were confused by details and their own exuberant 
fancies. Louis Sullivan has contributed the basic idezs for 
a complete philosohpy of architecture. Lethaby, Penty, 
Mumford have interpreted modern architecture, and Mum- 
ford, especially in his ‘‘Sticks and Stones,’’ has shown us 
the epic sweep of the architectural age-current. It has been 
the task of Seward Hume Rathbun to meet the sciolists on 
their own grounds, to analyze, painstakingly, the various 
historic ‘‘styles,"’ to re-interpret them in terms of a deeper 
understanding. He has taken apart many an architectural 
toy, and reconstructed it as a serious human thing, a product 
of life. 

To say that he has fully captured the spirits of the mighty 
past, would be an exaggeration. That will never be done 
until a poet-philosopher shall be inspired to delve in this 
enormous field, and after a lifetime spent in examining, 
listening, thinking, feeling, working, shall pour out his 
heart in a great Summa of human life. The subject is too 
vast, too intimately wrought of the deeper inner faculties 
of the mind too generously spread out in form and sub- 
stance to be adequately interpreted by any but a superman. 

The basic idea of the book is not a history of architec- 
ture. It is intended to be a preface to the study of the 
history of architecture. It is such a preface, however, as 
should be administered to the young student at the hands 
of a very careful, wise and reverent teacher. Unaided by 
such guidance, one feels that the average young person 
would soon become confused, and perhaps utterly lost. It 
is such a preface as would need to be kept in mind all 
through one’s course of study—more than that—all through 
one’s life, if architecture is one’s vocation. Rightly used, 
it furnishes keys that will open many doors. 

The first chapter on ‘‘Fundamentals’’ lays down basic 
principles which ought to be stated at the very outset of 
the student’s course of study. Here we find the ‘‘elements 
of architecture,"’ not as the highly developed special forms 
which were solemnly shown us old timers in out student 
days, but pier, lintel and arch in their potent simplicity. 
For example: 

“If the demand of use alone should be satisfied, giving 
no thought to proportion, to expression, or to beauty of 
form, architecture would cease to be a fine art; if expression 
and beauty only were considered, ignoring the demands of 
usefulness, it would become mere scenery. A building may 
have nothing to recommend it but the dignity with which 
it fills some need honestly, and still maintains a certain value, 
but a building which does not fulfill its need is fundamen- 
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tally false in its conception, can have no real value, can 
give no lasting satisfaction, for it is a lie.” 

And this: “*Again it is with architecture very much as it 
is with life that superficial appearances are not always safe 
guides to our judgment. It is the underlying facts alone 
which, if the whole structure has integrity, can make these 
appearances magnificent. An honest building can stand any 
criticism of its self expression, for whether we like it or 
not, it is founded on something real.”’ 

As he reads, the reviewer looks backward and thinks 
how wonderful it would have been if, in his student days, 
he had had such a book as this with which to vitalize the 
dry facts gleaned from the ponderous Mr. Fergusson. What 
a loss was mine, yet what a joy to have, even at this 
eleventh hour! Let no one think of this as a mere text- 
book for students. It is a book to be read by every lover 
of architecture, whether student, teacher, practitioner or 
layman. 

The author's scheme is to discuss in a chapter one par- 
ticular period or phase of civilization, focussing the reader's 
attention upon the country or nation most fully representa- 
tive ot the period. Except for Egypt, which was a sort of 
forerunner of western civilization, only the great move- 
ments of the peoples of Europe are treated. After each 
picture of the life of a period follows a chapter dealing 
with its architecture. By this method an entirely new in- 
terest and understanding is given to the study of architec- 
ture as an outward expression and record of human life. 
Egypt comes first in its splendid isolation. Greece follows, 
all shining with its brilliant intellectual beauty. Then 
Rome, conquering, domineering, with a mighty power and 
influence, persisting through downfall, diverging into 
eastern and western streams, and, in the west, through the 
Church, sending out waves of energy which finally produced 
the miracle which we call Gothic Architecture. 

The discerning author gives us no separate chapter on 
Romanesque. That transitional period is placed, where it 
belongs, in the story of Rome, eternal, but ever changing. 
France is dealt with, most fittingly, as the civilization 
which blossomed and bore its richest fruit in the Gothic har- 
vest—marvellous time of rich spiritual exuberance. Italy 
found her best expression in the days that followed, and 
is easily discerned as the mother of all that was best and 
loveliest in the Renaissance. With rare insight Mr. Rath- 
bun shows us the fallacy of the populur modern idea that 
the Italian architecture of the 14th century solved the 
final working out of a world formula. Looking through 
his eyes, we see at once how pictorial was this fascinating 
Italian architecture; how profound was the influence upon 
architecture of the great painters; and how ultimately devas- 
tating has been the result of the widespread adoption of 
their pictorial philosophy. 

England is placed alone as being influenced by all the 
great currents of thought, and as reacting upon them in her 
own English way. ‘“‘England has not created expressive 
form. . . . England received all the outside creations of 
world significance, whether of ideal, of action, or of expres- 
sion; she received Christianity in its spirit and in its organi- 
zation; she received feudalism and absolute royalty; she 
received the Renaissance and all the revolutionary effects 
of economic growth; but her spirit dominated imposition 
and had the power to transcend form—England the symbol 
contains few elements that were not bred of England... . 
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The poetry of England was the essential art of England. 
It stands with the sculpture of Greece, with the cathedral 
of France, with the painting of Italy to represent the crea- 
tive imagination of a nation.” 

After so much of praise will it be ungracious for the 
reviewet to suggest more illustrations for future editions? 
For the student to follow intelligently the carefully worded 
description of Gothic vaults, for example, without an 
equally carefully worked out series of diagrams, would be 
harder, we believe, than was the reading about the famous 
bridge in ‘‘De Bello Gallico.”’ 

The enthusiastic reviewer also feels impelled to confess 
to a sense of difficulty with the author's literary style, as 
being sometimes needlessly involved, and hard for the aver- 
age mind to follow at the first reading. 

These little things are mentioned out of fairness to the 
author, and as evidencing the reviewer's effort to be judicial 
in the review of a tremendously significant book. 

W. L. S. 


Architectural Construction 


This is one of a series, the first of which, ‘‘Architectural 
Construction, Volume I, Analysis of Construction,’’ was by 
Voss and Henry. ‘‘Architectural Construction,’’ Volume II," 
has previously included Book 1 on Wood Construction, and 
is announced to continue with Books 3, 4, and 5, on Concrete 
Construction, Walls and Foundations, and The Mechanics 
of Structural Design, respectively. The present book con- 
tains five hundred and sixty-four pages, 9 by 12 inches, and 
many good illustrations. 

The book does not pretend to cover completely the deriva- 
tion of fundamental formulas, references being made to steel 
handbooks and to books on mechanics for part of such 
matter. There are many very helpful numeric examples. 
Recommendations and assumptions may, in general, be con- 
sidered over conservative. 

There are forty-one pages given to beam design and con- 
nections, the subject of riveting being well covered. The 
properties of sections and moment formulas are given and 
used without derivation of the formulas. The method of 
starting with a numeric example of beam design with un- 
explained symbols and special forms of formulas, which are 
only explained several pages further on, is confusing. Some 
special forms of fundamental formulas are given without any 
explanation whatever. There is no suggestion that steel 
beams are ever designed by the use of safe load tables or 
moment of resistance tables; the section modulus method 
given takes more computation and more time. Sixty-two 
pages are given to plate girder design, again with numeric 
examples with mysterious symbols and special forms of 
formulas preceding their explanation by several pages. 
Formulas are derived in the case of plate girders. It would be 
interesting to see a discussion of the design of a plate girder 
web with large openings cut through it, as often happens 
for vomitories in theater balcony design. Floor construc- 
tion, including loads, is covered thoroughly in one hundred 
and twenty-two pages, formulas and tables being used in 
numeric examples of reinforced concrete slabs without deriv- 
ation. The seven factors given as affecting the strength of 
concrete do not include the water content. Roof trusses and 
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covering are given eighty-eight pages, graphic and numeric 
methods for obtaining reactions and stresses in members 
being used, the explanation of graphic methods being too 
short to be clear to a beginner who did not know his graphic 
statics. The funicular polygon is used to obtain reactions 
without explanation of its derivation. In general, the 
reviewer believes the numeric method to be more easily 
understood by beginners. One cannot help wondering 
whether some of the methods of obtaining stresses in truss 
members were not introduced by teachers of statics looking 
for applications of theory rather than by truss designers 
anxious to find the most direct method for getting stresses. 
There is no suggestion of the fundamental principle of truss 
design that rafters should in general be of equal-lengths, 
hence that purlins should be equally spaced, that a strut 
should support each purlin, and that a tie should take the 
thrust at the other end of each strut. Appreciation of these 
simple facts would help to keep the inexperienced designer 
from inventing the strange medley of web members often 
seen in architects’ trusses. There is no discussion of partial 
loading of parallel-chord trusses supporting floors, although 
live loading on part of the length of such trusses largely 
increases the stresses in web members and may change one 
or more of them from tension to compression or vice-versa. 
Nor is there any warning that partial live loading must be 
considered on cantilever trusses for sloping roofs. There is 
no discussion of the lateral staying of top chords of trusses 
which have roofs suspended from their bottom chords, a 
problem which also arises in the case of small pony truss 
highway bridges which may well be designed by readers of 
this book. There are sixty-seven pages on columns, fifteen 
on exterior wall frames, fourteen on wind bracing, thirty 
on mill buildings, and short chapters devoted to manufac- 
turing, lintels, stairs, elevators, and a chapter on special 
construction, including store fronts, marquises, flag-poles, 
sidewalk lights, library stacks, fireplaces, steel water tanks 
and towers, and smokestacks. 

There are naturally some typographical errors which may 
bother the student, but there are also some indefinite state- 
ments, some general statements made without qualifying 
exceptions, and some descriptions of current practice which 
may not be common. Some of these which were noted are 
given below. 

References to preceding articles have those articles 
wrongly numbered on pages 117, 297, and 305. Illustrations 
are incomplete or incorrect on pages 25, 39, 80, 107, 109, 278, 
292, 305, 389, and 407. Wrong letters or words are used on 
pages 76, 99, 251, 307, 320, 321, 348, and 450. There are 
numeric errors on pages 65, 183, 184, 227, and 348. Incorrect 
statements are made on pages 303, 321, 335, 390 and 400. There 
are some indefinite statements like ‘“The combined stress 
must not exceed the specified limit’’ on page 298; and some 
general statements which should be qualified as, for instance, 
‘The general rule that the stresses in the web members are 
alternately in compression and tension . . ."’ on page 294, 
and ‘‘The same number of rivets should be driven in each of 
the outstanding legs of the clip angles as are driven in the 
legs against the gusset’’ on page 318. Statements are made 
without explanation, as in referring to bearing plates on 
page 35 the statement is made that ‘‘As beams are ordinarily 
embedded in the masonry, the plate is not in simple flexure,"’ 
or in referring to gusset plates on page 320 ‘‘The corners of 
all plates should come under the edges of the angles.”’ 
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Some statements of practical usage suggest doubts. Is it 
general practice to rivet plate girder flanges to sole plates at 
bearings with enough rivets so that they will resist horizon- 
tal shear, and thus allow angle leg and sole plate to act as 
one, as on page 119? Are tie rods for floor arches ever anchored to 
the wall as on page 204? Is it common practice to give the 
distances between working points on trusses in feet and 
decimals of a foot, as on page 316? Is grout commonly used 
between steel billets and grillage as on page 391? Are cast- 
iron columns ever spliced by flanges in contact over their 
whole area, as on page 410? Does a pair of angles spaced 
2 inches apart, as on page 416, form a good support for a 
12-inch wall? 

Some recommendations and assumptions might well be 
qualified by stating that there are other possible methods and 
assumptions. Why should a distributing plate be used under 
grillage beams, as on page 119? Why should the webs, 
flanges, and cover plates of columns be of nearly the same 
thickness, as recommended on page 356? How can the 
rivets be driven in column (t) of page 357? Why should 
eccentric loads on columns be neglected when live loads are 
less than 150 pounds per square foot? This would neglect 
eccentricity for all wall spandral beams in office buildings. 
If a steel billet is figured as a cantilever from the face of the 
column, as on page 392, it is assuming that all of the upward 
reaction on the projecting portion is concentrated along the 
knife-edge face of the column. Is this reasonable? On 
page 394, why ignore the downward moment of the load 
from the column on the upper part of the base, when com- 
puting the bending moment of a cast-iron base plate about 
its middle? 

The book could be reduced in size by omitting any tables 
of properties and safe loads of rolled shapes which are given 
in the steel companies’ books. These change so often that 
they should be obtained only from the latest editions of the 
handbooks. The current tendency toward reduction in the 
number of sizes and patterns in building materials, reinforc- 
ing fabrics for one instance, make it seem undesirable to 
include tables and illustrations from manufacturers’ public- 
cations which represent only present or past stock. The 
size of the book could be reduced still further by omitting 
extraneous matter like elevators, stairs, library stacks, 
light iron work, store fronts, terra cotta details, and many 
of the half-tones. Architects need more books each of which 
covers one subject thoroughly, rather than expensive 
volumes, which contain short articles on subjects which the 
architect must go into more thoroughly. Nor does the 
architect want books of architectural construction which 
contain many pages of matter of interest only to the civil 
engineer. 

In spite of the criticisms offered here the book is the most 
complete treatment of the steel construction of buildings 
known to the reviewer. 


Cuarves W. KiLtLtamM 


Applications for Membership 


November 12, 1927 
To ‘rue Members OF THE INSTITUTE: 


The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for action 


on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, the appli- 
cants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 
Boston CHAPTER...... tua James Laying Mills 
CentTraL New York Cuaprer.. .Bernard Heatherley, 
Howard Steitz 
sce Reed F. Stockdale 
.Chester N. Lowe, 
Frank A. Ward 
Frank Wyatt Woods 
William M. Potter 
bese oe George B. Hilgers 
.Wm. Dyke Blacker, Marshall C. 
Cross, Frederick A. Duggan, Asa 
Ernest Griffith, F. W. Redlich, 
John Wesley Robb, A. Thomson 
Thorne 
New Jersey CHapTer...... Albert E. Micklewright 
New York Cnapter...Simeon B. Eisendrath, Albert Hum- 
ble, Frederic Palmer Kelley, John 
M. Liptak, Ellwood Williams 
Klinkhardt, 
Erle J. Osborne, Warren 
Charles Perry 
Cyril Bennett, Clarence 
Cullimore, S. Charles 
Lee, Leslie H. Lippiatt, 
Austin C. Whittlesey 
Albert B. Frankel, 
Charles A. Hayes 
Stephen M. Jokel, Frank P. Lange 
.Samuel J. Collins, Wm. M. Col- 
lins, Walter Jones, Jr. 
Wasninoton, D.C................ .... Arved L. Kundzin 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER..... William R. Grant, 
Franklin Cox Stanton 
Addis E. Noonan, 
August Watkins Harris 


CrncINNATI CHAPTER. 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER... 


Fiorina CHAPTER 
Hawa CHaprer..... 
Iowa CHAPTER... 
Kansas City CHapter.. 


NortHern Catirornia Cuaprer...George R. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Sr. Louis CuHaprer... 


ToLepo CHAPTER 
VirGINiA CHAPTER.... 


West Texas CHAPTER...... 


You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before December 12, 1927, on the 
eligibility of the candidates, for the information and guidance 
of the Members of the Board of Directors in their final ballot. 
No applicant will be finally passed upon should any Chapter 
request within the thirty day period an extension of time 
for purpose of investigation. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank C. BaLpwin, 
Secretary. 


Old New England Frescoes 
(Continued from Page 347) 


brick mansion of classic design with a low dome at 
the center and octagonal ends, which give it the ap- 
pearance of Monticello, the home of Jefferson. 

This also has a setting of gray sky with pink clouds 
just above blue hills, greenish ground and trees. This 
pastoral scene is enlivened by the presence of a red 
cow and a man in gray. A gray colored river or road 
passes nearby. A dark colored dado extends around 
the room giving pleasing contrast and balance. 
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